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“Woman, Old Man, and Flower’ (1923-24), by Max Ernst: from the Arts Council’s exhibition of his work at the Tate Gallery. Robert Melville 
discusses Max Ernst and Surrealism on page 432 
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‘GIELGUD 


TALKS TO 
HAROLD HOBSON 


In splendour of voice—he is probably the finest speaker of 
Shakespearean verse in the history of the British theatre—and in 
grace of person, Sir John Gielgud stands without peer. Now this 
famous actor talks frankly to The Sunday Times theatre critic 
about himself, his art, his contemporaries. Their conversation 
abounds in famous theatrical names — Martin-Harvey, Tree, 


‘Forbes-Robertson, Granville Barker, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 


Edith Evans, Olivier, Richardson.... Gielgud talks about 
Shakespeare, about “Godot”, about religion, about theatre 


quarrels, as he examines not only his great achievements but also - 


the foundations on which they are built. 


| «—<BDSee 
AND THE LITTLE LIONS 


The story of Elsa, the lioness reared in domesticity by Joy Adamson 
and her husband in the African bush, was'a classic among animal 
stories told in the best-selling book, “Born Free”, which was 
serialised in The Sunday Times. Now comes the sequel, “ Living 
Free”, the story of Elsa’s cubs during their first year. It is told 
in vivid, living pictures and absorbing text in a new Sunday Times 
series —a family story, for all the family. 


Inside The Teddy Boy Mind 


“So I said: ‘If you hit him again I’m going to bring the boys and 


you'll get your caff smashed up’... ”. This is a yourig “ Teddy-boy’ 
talking to T. R. Fyvel who has made a detailed study of youths and 
girls who inhabit the jaded world of coffee-bar oe dance-hall. His 
searching report continues this Sunday. 


-THE PAPER FOR SPORT | 


Sunday’s four-page sports section gives Saviptete coverage of Satur- 


day’s sporting events. .. . Henry Longhurst, home from the Walker 
Cup match and the American Amateur Championship, will contri- 
bute his weekly article: there will also be a full report of the home 


_ international at Portmarnock. Vivian Jenkins will describe the Harle- 
- quins-Leicester Rugby game. Brian Glanville has his ““Talking Sport” 
column and the Arsenal-Birmingham soccer match. Roger Mortimer’ 
and Peter Willett on racing and Harold Abrahams on the France- 
Great Britain athletics match are also in The Sunday Times team. 
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“anh The Two Germanies 


e: By GEORGE GRETTON 


~ EMBERS of the Belgrade Contes and others, 
have been inclined to accept the Soviet argument that 
‘there are-in fact two German states, and the nations 
will have to face this fact and recognize communist 
Garmnay on the same basis as the Federal Republic. This argu- 
ment seems plausible, but it obscures the real facts of the case, 
‘namely that there are not two German states: there is one inde- 
pendent state, the Federal Republic, and a ‘Plomat dependency, 

the Soviet Zone and East Berlin. 
The Federal Republic is a state in its own: qehe, with all the 
_~ attributes of a sovereign state. It has a democratically elected 
government, which can be replaced by a free vote of the whole 
adult population. Last Sunday’s election was, in fact, a remarkable 
~ demonstration of the extent to which democracy seems to have 
taken roots in the Federal Republic. In spite of the. enormous 
‘success of West German economic policy under Dr. Adenauer 
- and his Christian Democratic Union, which has been in power 
since the foundation of the Republic, there has been a marked 
trend against Adenauer’s party, so that he is now outnumbered 
by the two other parties together, the Social Democrats and the 
_ Free Democratic Party. It is equally interesting that the extremist 
parties representing communist, neo-nazi, and 
tendencies have all failed to gain anything like the 5 per cent. of 
a total votes which under the constitution would qualify them to 
send a representative to parliament. The election has produced 
a vote for stable government by the three parties which have 
substantial support, and against the extremist parties, either right 


7 __ or left, which have a particular axe to grind. It may take some 

time to decide what combination of the three parties is to govern, 

____ but the important point is that the new government will represent 

ae m the wishes of the whole adult population freely expressed in 
= al Seeds and without intimidation. 


_irredentist 


The Federal Republic is economically viable. Its steel production 
in 1960 was more than twice as high, per capita, as that of the 
Soviet Union. Its per capita income is correspondingly greater 
than that of the U.S.S.R., and a much larger proportion is spent 
on personal consumption by the workers and the population 
generally, since the F.D.R. has not engaged in expensive projects 
like rocketry and space exploration, and it has voluntarily re- 
nounced national rearmament. Its very high military potential has 


_ been-restricted to a contribution to the Nato defence forces, and 


this integration in Nato excludes the possibility of any separate 
military action by the Federal Republic, and so provides a 
guarantee against any form of aggression by West Germany. 
Finally, the currency of the Federal Republic is at present the 
“hardest? in the world, whereas no communist currency is even 
quotable on the world markets. All these facts are well known. 
Indeed, some intelligent West Germans are worried about the 
immense economic prosperity of the Federal Republic, on the 
ground that it lends too much weight to material things, and may 
be detrimental to the spiritual life of the nation. 

Nevertheless, it would require a feat of the most eccentric 


‘mental acrobatics to deny that the Federal Republic is a viable 


state in its own right, and indeed many of the under-developed 


countries are looking to it for substantial help in their economic 


development. This is already being supplied, and it is probable 
that in the near future the volume of aid from the F.D,R. will 


equal or even exceed that of British aid, which is at present greater 


than all the highly publicized aid provided by the entire com- 
munist bloc. 
That is the Federal German Republic: on the other side there 


is the so-called German Democratic Republic. It is German in 


the limited sense that the main language spoken is German, but 
it is certainly neither democratic nor a republic. A republic means 


: ‘ment in Sach supreme power is vented in the for aad adminis- 
. et by. them directly or theonee their elected representatives. 


* So auch for the ico and the cong What is more 


_ important for practical purposes is the administration, This is 
- managed by a small group of members of the Communist Party, 


' appointed, maintained in power, and directed from Moscow. 


Even within. the East German Communist Party (the S.E.D., or 
Socialist Unity Party) cadres have had to be formed recently of 
the completely reliable members—in the sense that they can be 
relied on to carry out any order, however inhuman or grotesque. 
These have to watch the rank-and- file members, many of them 
merely opportunists, who cannot be fulfy trusted. 

- Under this political dictatorship, public order is maintained by 
‘sections of the army and a militia. The extraordinary thing about 
the Soviet zone administration—at least to a visitor from a 


civilized country—is that there is no real police force. One does 


see men in uniform carrying out some of the functions of a civil 
police force, but they do it in a completely inefficient way. The 
other week I was watching two East Berlin policemen trying 
to divert about a dozen cars away from a street leading up to 
the Karl Marx Platz, where the astronaut, Major Titov, was 
to be received. It took them some five minutes to complete this 
operation, which a properly trained Western policeman would 
have done in a few seconds. They were each giving contradictory 
signals and completely confused the drivers of the cars. In the 


same period, a London policeman at that time of the day would. 


have had several hundred cars passing through his hands, and 
if he were as indecisive about his signals he would be in some 
danger of getting run over. 
The reason for this inefficiency is that the East German police 
are not trained in normal police duties and disciplines. They are 
a part of the armed forces and their primary function is to keep 


order by using armed force where necessary against the ordinary ~ 


_ public. There are two branches: the Bereitschaftspolizei (armed 

police) and the Kampfgruppen (Battle Groups) recruited in the 
factories on the lines of Hitler’s Sturmabteilung (S.A.) and bearing 
a remarkable resemblance to them in general character. 


The Origins of the ‘White Man’s Burden’ 


tend to be different in character, since they are a cross-section 


Ss i 2 
most of them are van 
no ROPE TBE, in Soviet 


status in arias Bist wes reaberee the army re t 
are worried about the role they are now called upon to play, and 
many of them have come over to the West since August 13 


There are also genuine volunteers, They are the type of ‘people 


who joined Hitler’ s security forces, and for much the same reasons: 
they like exercising power by force. The conscripted members 


of the population. These are mainly reluctant to carry out orders 
which involye brutality, and many of them have themselves 4 
escaped to West Berlin since the repression was intensified, and 

they were ordered to shoot escaping refugees. = 

In the Soviet zone and East Berlin every large sceehl is 
controlled not only by large numbers of police but by strong 
detachments of the Battle Groups, all fully armed. At the Titov ne 
reception there was one armed man to every eight. or nine civilians = 
on the streets. A regime which has to maintain public order in 
this way, even on festive occasions, can scarcely be called repre- 
sentative. Similarly, a regime which has to build walls and barbed 
wire and patrol them with armed police to stop its citizens from 
escaping can hardly be called popular. 

The origin of this police state, and of the economic bankrigicy wats 
of communist Germany lies in the post-war Soviet administration, = 
which suppressed democratic government and plundered the terri- 
tory on a scale never seen even at the height of ninetenth-century 
colonial exploitation, It was calculated that in the first three years — 
of the Soviet occupation more than ten milliard dollars’ worth of 
plant and goods were taken out as reparations. 

This, with the institution of a military dictatorship, tar given 
communist Germany the status of an under-developed colonial 
territory. While the Western Powers have been rapidly decoloniz- — 
ing and generally assisting under-developed countries to become 
viable, the Soviet Union has been creating this new colony, 
administered by its nominee. The irony of the situation is that 
the Soviet Union is now demanding recognition of its colony, 
without any prospect of self-determination, as a sovereign state, 
on the same basis as the independent Federal Republic of West 
Germany.—European S ervices i 


PHILIP D. CURTIN considers the subject in the light of the modern world 


CCORDING to Mary Kingsley, the common man in 
England at the end of the nineteenth century recog- 
nized three racial types: Englishmen, foreigners, and 
black men. By that time the fad for racial explanations 

of social phenomena and history had reached its peak. Robert 
Knox, Gobineau, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and an army of 
social Darwinians had been at work for half a century, elaborat- 


ing on the conclusions of the physical anthropologists. British 


scholarship was fully entered into the least fruitful of all the 
nineteenth-century efforts to create a ‘ social science ’. 
Social commentators of that period were not only impressed 
_with the obvious difference between the physical appearance of 
Europeans and non-Europeans; with more and more precise 
measurement, they divided and subdivided the Europeans them- 
selves. Celts, Aryans, Anglo-Saxons, Alpines, and Mediterranean 
types were often thought of as distinct races, even though the 
_ differences between them were not always visible to the naked eye. 
Each race was thought to have special characteristics, so that 
social habits, language, and religion were all blended together 
and confused with whatever real or imagined distinction might 
exist between actual physical types. 
With the fine racial distinctions made between Englishmen and 


foreigners it was little wonder that racial thought came to t 


permeate Imperial thought. "There was talk of ‘race struggle’ 
between the French and English-speaking Canadians, or between 
the British and Boers of South Africa, but for most of the 


“Empire the important distinction was Mary Kingsley’s other — 


division: the larger gulf separating Englishmen and black men. — 
The theories then current about racial differences are now 
scientifically | outmoded, yet I believe they retain considerable 


historical importance and relevance to our own world. They 


have a very long history of course, but in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century such theories were forced into hot-house pro- 


liferation by the acquisition of Empire, coupled with the growth - 


of respect for scientific explanation. But the converse is also true: he 
‘systematic racial thought had an important influence on the 
growth and conduct of Empire, on the actions of individuals, and — 1] 


on public opinion which no politician, then’ or now, can ignore. ad tee 

We are living in a world which took its political sh 

racialism was at its peak in Europe and America. ‘ 
In Britain, no political spokesman 


that they should equally have voice i in Imperial 
then the accepted dogma of Western 
acres races sad man Payal distinct. 
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Imperialists (and Imperialism was not yet a dirty word) that 
every subject of the Queen would receive justice, but for the vast 
Majority it was justice appropriate to status, and the status of 
most was that of minor wards, not citizens. The greatness of the 
Empire was thought to lie in the governing genius of the British 
race, and the idea of a multi- 
racial Commonwealth would 
have been a contradiction in 
terms. 

To understand these opin- 
ions we need the retrospect of 
history. Up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century racial 
thought was systematic and 
verbose, but not scientific. It 
wavered back and forth be- 
tween two basic positions. On 
one hand there was the Christ- 
ian tradition that God had 
created mankind in His image. 
It could be argued, therefore, 
that all men were spiritually 
equal in the sight of God. 
Against this tradition there was 
the constant factor of plain 
xenophobia, cultural misunder- 
standing, and conflict of inter- 
est all round the periphery of 
European activity, and there 
were always those who could 
cite a rich variety of authority 
to. prove that ‘black’ men 
were, in fact, an inferior stock. 

A new element was added 
in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, when some Europeans began to set racial 
thought in more scientific terms. They claimed to prove the innate 
superiority of one race and the inferiority of all others by what 
passed for rational and objective demonstration. While ordinary 
cultural and national arrogance had been important enough up to 
this time, the new—and false—certainties about the nature of 
race difference created a new situation. Once pseudo-science 
claimed to prove that physical appearance was an outward mark 
of an inborn and permanent inferiority of all non-European 
peoples, the policy makers were forced to reconsider the position 
of non-Europeans within the Empire, and individuals changed 
their ideas of the relation, on the spot, of white to black. 

The doctrine first made its appearance in the;framework of 
biological science in the wake of the major studies of Linnaeus 
and Buffon. The biologists of the eighteenth century were chiefly 
interested in classification. Their thought was also dominated by 
the ‘great chain of being’. Species and subspecies of animals 


die 
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Two comparative photographs in Scientific Phrenology, by B. Hollander, published in 
1902: the rebel chief Galishwe, of Bechuanaland, illustrating ‘ narrow top head ’, and the 
Rev. D. D. Barth, a missionary, illustrating ‘ broad upper région’ 
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were arranged in a systematic hierarchy according to descent 
from ‘higher’ to ‘lower’ levels of existence. It was natural to 
assume that the types of mankind also fell into some sort of 
hierarchical arrangement—that some races were ‘higher’ and 
others were ‘lower’. It also seemed natural to them to assume 


King Prempeh and the Queen Mother abasing themselves, by order of the Governor, before Sir Francis 
Scott, Colonel Kempster, and Mr. Maxwell, after the suppression of the Ashanti rebellion in West Africa: 
an engraving of 1896 


that their own European type belonged at the top. By the early 
nineteenth century the discussion of race had broadened into a 
prolonged argument between the monogenists, who believed in a 
single creation for all races, and the polygenists, who believed 
that God had created each race of men separately. 

As time passed, the ‘ great chain of being’ dropped gradually 
out of the picture, and the doctrine of scientific racism changed 
with the changing fashions in biological science. When phreno- 
logy came into popularity, the inferiority of the ‘lower races ’ was 
proved with phrenological arguments. When phrenology declined, 
the racists turned instead to evolutionary arguments tuned to the 
rising note of evolutionary thought. There was, however, one 
constant factor: the inferiority of other races could always be 
‘proven’, allegedly, by whatever fad happened to be popular 
at the moment. 

There was some opposition in the early nineteenth century 
from orthodox Christians, and in particular James Cowles 
Prichard, the most respected anthropologist of the 
eighteen-thirties and forties. But in the second half 
of the century religious orthodoxy weakened: in 
scientific circles, and the racist position became in- 
creasingly popular. In the eighteen-sixties it found 
a home in the Anthropological Society of London, 
with the special patronage of James Hunt and 
Richard Burton. From the eighteen-nineties to the 
first world war it reached the peak of its popu- 
larity, with almost universal acceptance in British, 
and indeed in European, scientific circles. At the 
end of the war it began to wane, declining steadily 
through the nineteen-twenties and thirties, and by 
the end of the second world war it was both intel- 
lectually dead and politically damned by the Nazi 
defeat and the concerted efforts of Unesco. 

During the golden age of Imperialism, the turn 
of the nineteenth century, which is the particular 
period I want to examine, British scientists agreed 
about the fact of race difference, but their agree- 
ment rarely carried further. But through the 
diversity it is possible to pick out a number of 
important schools of thought, each of them extend- 
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ing over several decades and eacl 


es these may be called the ead au of race difference. In 
summary, the position was this: God created man unequal. Their 


inequality had a purpose. Whites were made more intelligent 


so that they could wisely direct the labour of others. Other 
races (and usually this meant the Africans) were given strong 
backs, weak minds, and a placid disposition so that they 
could labour more effectively under European direction. 


~~ 


Dominant Emotional Defence of Apartheid 

This view is familiar because it was prevalent in nineteenth- 
century America as a principal defence of slavery, and in 
South Africa today as the dominant emotional defence of 
apartheid. Its popularity in Britain has risen and fallen over the 
Jast few centuries, but it had a burst of popularity in the second 
half of the nineteenth. The most notorious statement of the case 
im literary form was Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ Occasional Discourse on 
the Nigger Question’, first published in Fraser’s Magazine in 
1849. There Carlyle laid it down in colourful, popular, and un- 
mistakable terms that Europeans were born wiser than Africans, 
and what he called the ‘Law of the. World’ had decreed that 
the ‘more foolish * must obey their superiors or both would pay 
the price in ‘futility and disappointment ’. 

There were many variants of the teleological view. Most were 
‘based on an assumed inferiority of non-Europeans, but they could 
also rest on the alleged ‘facts’ of racial adaptation to climate. 
Medical men believed throughout tHe nineteenth century that 
Negroes could work in the tropics and Europeans could not. The 
argument then ran something like this: Nature or God has placed 
black men in the tropics because they can withstand the 
climate; the resources of the tropics were placed there for the 
enjoyment of all mankind; therefore these resources must be 
exploited by the labour—voluntary if possible, but forced if 
necessary—of the only kind of men capable of doing it. 

All variants of the teleological view were customarily set in 
the changeless terms of non-evolutionary thought, but a second 
school of evolutionary racists adopted a more dynamic formula- 
tion. With many variations, their general position was to hold that 
the present racial order is not permanent. The races of man are 
im competition, and the weaker will ultimately die out to make 
room for the stronger. Nor was this view simply an offshoot of 
Darwinian thought. Just as the teleological view lasted long after 
Darwin’s work was well known, the evolutionary view made its 
appearance at a very early date. 

The earliest variant in the British Empire appeared in the 
thirteen colonies before independence. Some Americans argued in 
the eighteenth century that the westward advance was part of the 
law of progress, and the extinction of the American Indians 
_ ‘was Nature’s way of making room for a superior race. This idea 
was not common in England until the eighteen-thirties, when it 
seems to have been imported from America; but it soon played 
a dominant role in the discussions of a proper ‘native policy’ 
for Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. It was 
impossible to deny the fact of population decline among the 
_ Maoris, the Canadian Indians, or the Australian tare The 

essen: was: what to do about it? 


Two Opposite Solutions 

Two opposite solutions were presented, with a number of 
in-between positions. One group of humanitarians organized the 
Aborigines Protection Society and argued that Britain should 
exercise Christian forbearance, making every effort to delay and 
perhaps prevent the extinction of the aborigines, Others, less 
humanitarian, argued that the work of Progress was inevitable— 
why then try to hold back the inevitable triumph of the European 
race? 

One can find many variants and applications of the idea of the 
“survival of the fittest’. Dr. Thomas Arnold had sketched out 
a racial theory of history as early as 1841 in his inaugural 
lecture as Regius Professor at Oxford. Others became increas- 
ingly common and increasingly popular after Darwin published 
his theory of biological evolution in 1859. Most of them went 
back, in one way or another, to the apparent inability of the 


ry 


tion as a means of stimulating missionary subscriptions. 


: : Half devil and half child. 


; 1g. 

Kael gs not because of their superiority, but this was 
stood at the time. © se 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, the attention ae ites, 
European observers was caught by still another kind of differ- 
ential mortality. In the tropics the Africans seemed capable of ae 
living safely; while Europeans died in even greater proportions 
than the aborigines in America. Some terrifying implications — 
were to be drawn from this. Following the ‘ survival of the fittest’, = 
was it not possible that Europeans might in time lose out toa 
superior race of Negroes? Some European writers, among them = 
the essayist W. R. Greg, were content to accept this a asthe natural 
course of history. But others were less content to assume theirown 
inferiority. Dr. Robert Knox, the founder of really thorough- = 
going pseudo-scientific racism in this country, was one of these. 
He was violently anti-Negro, and it appeared to him that civiliza- 
tion itself might well be lost to a race that he considered to bey. tse 
physically strong but mentally feeble. According — hint they 
struggle for the tropical world was not to be taken lightly, 
Negroes had already expelled the French from Haiti and might 
soon expel other Europeans from the whole of the West Indies 


and Brazil, and they would certainly prevent any effective Euro- 


pean occupation of Africa itself. Knox’s work was followed shortly 

by the rising of the Xosa in South Africa, the Indian Mutiny, the 

Maori wars, and the Morant Bay rising in Jamaica. With these 
events the old complacency about the natural extinction or natural 
servitude of the dark races weakened. The race struggle was no 
longer as one-sided as appeared in the eighteen-thirties. The 
intellectual and moral superiority of Europeans in the tropics was _ 
still taken for granted, but an element of fear is more noticeable _ 

in the European attitude after the eighteen-sixties—and with it 
increasing suspicion and Sag tension. 


The Christian Pesitioni 

The Christian position and role in this context was powerful 
but not a little ambivalent, Christian humanitarians were forced __ 
to develop counter-arguments to racist defences of the slave trade _ 
and slavery. They returned to the Bible and found that God had 

‘made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of 
the earth’. By the eighteen-thirties and forties, the dominant — 
belief in the Christian and humanitarian camp was that all races re 
of men were equal both in the sight of God and in their poten- - 
tialities for development and achievement, though not in their | 
existing state of culture. But the position was not sustained, By the _ 
eighteen-nineties the pseudo-scientific view of race was, as I said, 
all-pervasive, and the prestige of science was immense. And yet 
the swing toward racism was only partly accountable to the scien- 
tists. An important contributing stream came in from humanitarian =a 
sources themselves, from the missionary movement. When mis- ogh 
sionaries went out to the pagans in the various corners of the 
Empire, they wrote back in detail to the home society. These — 
letters were selected and published in journals with wide pore - 

hey 
therefore stressed the wickedness of pagan society, and the hs 
immensity of the ‘ evil’ to be eradicated by Christian influence. . 
This was not dishonest propaganda: the missionaries were genu- 
inely shocked, and they were genuinely convinced of the righteous- me 


“ness of Western culture. In their zeal, however, they often failed 


- 
to discriminate between race and culture, and their readers made ee : 
still less distinction between the evils described and the dark skins ~ 2 
of those who practised them. 

But if the ‘ before’ image. was damaging to the racial repute : 
tion of non-Europeans, the ‘after’ image was equally so. New 
converts were pictured as simple people, who accepted with — a 
humility and childlike faith the teachings of their alien pastors. 
After a century of missionary effort the image became fixed, and 7 
Kipling merely cited what seemed to his emery sc oe Pe 
recognized ‘ truth’ when he wrote of Pe Se 

Your new-caught sullen peoples, Ass ee 


So the missionaries’ fhe Pee 1 
_ the existing cultural Srropsoaes the psi 


Owe to women, children, and dumb animals, and to all who are 
Eye e~ weaker than ourselves. ; 


SEA! FFE 5, : mtr: On 


_Iustifying an Miepansionict Policy 


_ Africa for a decade on either side of 1900. It justified a policy of 

_. expansion where indigenous African political institutions seemed 

unable to maintain peace and order. It also justified a wide- 

spread de-Africanization programme in the West African govern- 

‘ment service. Africans, who had held many important government 

4g posts, were removed from office on grounds that they provided 

~e. only an indifferent quality of administration for their fellow 

om; countrymen, and their places were taken by Europeans. The mass 

of the Africans were to be the carefully guarded wards of the 

__._. Empire—not wards for the time being, as the early nineteenth- 

yet century humanitarians had hoped, but permanent wards who were 

- racially incapable of receiving the full measure of Western 

civilization. 

The essential point was there. They were to be-wards and not 

_ beasts of burden nor yet peoples whose inevitable extinction was 
hailed as a triumph for the law of progress. 

_T am not suggesting that the ideas and policies- based on the 

“white man’s burden’ were ever dominant in all parts of the 


dominant as to exclude the others—nor, indeed, that racial 
thought ever triumphed completely over a continuous but muted 
undertone of suggestion that pseudo- scientific racism was pseudo- 
scientific nonsense, The vast majority of Englishmen believed in 
some version of the racial myth, but few even of the racists were 
merely racists. They had other social prejudices, sentiments, and 
ideas about the nature of man and society. With some, the appli- 


~ 


ieahee races are. edifercar Res artpean a Sees to cher We 
.; - therefore owe them a special obligation of the same kind that we 


ae With its Christian overtones, racial eesti in this: version was _ 
ae ae _ expecially important for the formation of British policy in tropical. 


Empire, nor that any of these types of racial thought was ever so 


“society eye lines of race and ‘Raste coincii ed: 


factor of some importance. It seems out of place at the height of 
European dominance in the world. It was hardly justified by 
empirical facts, and it was not necessary to evolutionary theory. 
It seems, instead, to have been a product of the peculiar anxieties 
of the age—anxieties partly brought on by the rise of religious 
doubt and rapid social and economic change. These anxieties 
were much the same, in short, as those that contributed so 
heavily to the rise of racial ideologies within twentieth-century 
‘Europe. 

With all this diversity in the applications of racial thought in 
the nineteenth century the fact of diversity may seem to be the 
‘only constant. But racists of all shades could agree on one point: 
whether the ‘inferior races’ were to be coddied and protected, 
exterminated, forced to labour for their betters, or made into 
permanent wards, they were undoubtedly outsiders—a kind of 
racial proletariat. They were to be barred both individually and. 
collectively from high office in Church and State, from important 
technical posts in law or medicine, and from any important voice 
in their own affairs. By any of the pseudo-scientific positions, 
they were racially unfitted for ‘advanced’ British institutions, 
such as representative democracy. 


A Racist Idea 


To put the matter another way, the *niperial Idea’ of the 
later nineteenth century which saw the idealized British Empire 
as the finest achievement of man so far was itself a racist idea, 
even though its racism might be expressed in divergent policies. 
The fall of pseudo-scientific racism. from intellectual respectability 
has not ended racism within the British Empire any more than 
it has ended it in the United States, but it has made this differ- 
ence: the individual expressions of xenophobia no longer have 
the support of ‘ scientific’ truth. They persist, but only in the face 
of a different conception of what the Commonwealth is and should 
be:—Third Programme 


Easy Terms? 


J. W. A. THORNELY reflects on the law governing hire-purchase 


HERE is growing evidence that the law concerning hire- 
purchase agreements badly needs reform. Such agree- 
ments raise many legal problems but recent cases have 
focused attention on two in particular. First, what 
happens if a hire-purchaser fails to go on with the hiring as 
planned? Secondly, what can be done if the goods supplied prove 
seriously defective? 
Such questions are of importance since, after a modest start 
_ with sewing-machines and pianos in the nineteenth century, hire- 
purchase has developed by leaps and bounds. It has helped to 


sets, and many household appliances available to most families. 

Today the amount owed under 

£900,000,000, about half for vehicles and rather less for house- 

hold ‘goods. Last May alone there were over 160,000 new hire- 

i _ purchase agreements for vehicles. The cases which I shall mention 

happen to concern motor vehicles, but the same principles apply 
to other goods too. 

First, then, what if the hirer fails to go on with the hiring? The 

recent case of Campbell Discount Co., Ltd. v. Bridge’ shows that 

here at least honesty may not always pay. The company let ‘a 

_ vehicle on hire-purchase to Bridge, who paid a deposit of £105 

3 and one instalment of £10. Then unforeseen circumstances 

es prevented him from going on. Being honest, he told the company 

so and returned their vehicle, probably thinking that was an end 

___ of it. But the company claimed a further £206 as agreed com- 

i a: Lapras for pececizion of the vehicle, and the Court of Appeal 


raise the standard of living by making cars, furniture, television 


such contracts exceeds 


held Bridge liable. More than £300 for one month’s use of a 
vehicle seems startling enough; but perhaps even more startling 
was the court’s uneasy admission that Bridge might have done 
better if he had deliberately stopped paying, kept the vehicle, and 


waited to be sued for breach of contract. To understand this we | 


must examine both the nature of a hire-purchase agreement and 
the law about penalties in contracts. 

Many people think hire-purchase is simply a sale with deferred 
payments, the goods at once becoming the hire-purchaser’s, to do 
with as he pleases. But this is not so, as many innocent buyers 
of such goods have realized when forced to surrender them to the 
real owners. For in law it is an agreement for hire, with an 
option to purchase the goods only after payment of a fixed number 
of periodic instalments. Meanwhile the hire-purchaser (whom I 
will call ‘hirer’) may terminate the hiring whenever he likes. 
So may the owner (usually a finance company), either for breach 
of contract by the hirer, such as default in payment, or on 
certain events which endanger the owner’s interests, such as the 
hirer’s death or bankruptcy. In such cases the owner recovers 
the goods, but they may have depreciated in value less or more 
depending on circumstances. As compensation for this variable 
depreciation, the contract normally requires the hirer to make 

-up the sums already paid to an agreed fraction of the full hire- 
purchase price. In the Campbell Discount case this was two-thirds, 

~ but when the compensation worked out at over £200 Bridge 
understandably thought it excessive. So he claimed that it was 
a ‘penalty ’ and irrecoverable. 


1 [1961] 1. Q.B. 445 (C.A.). 


The element of racial fear-in the later nineteenth century isa 
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to a continuing contract often. agree : 
as “liquidated ’ damages, This sum 

able provided it represents a genuine attempt to estimate the — 
But if it is designed to deter a breach rather 


_ damage actually proved is recoverable. 


hirer of a juke box broke his contract went the other way. 
compensation for depreciation was the difference between the 


"What | is a penalty 3 To save 


probable damage. 
than to compensate for it, it is a ‘penalty’ and then only the 


expense, ‘parties vu 
sum payable on any breach C 
then automatically recover-— 


Which it is depends on. 


certain tests laid down by the House of Lords in 1915°. In— 


applying these the court must look back to the time when the 


- contract was made, not when it was broken. Thus if the agreed 
-sum obviously exceeds the greatest possible damage, it is a 


penalty. And it will be presumed a penalty if the same sum is 
payable in a variety of events, some likely to cause serious damage 


and plates merely trifling loss. 


- Damages or Penalties? 


Most hire-purchase agreements fix the same fraction of the 
price as compensation for depreciation at whatever stage and for 
whatever reason the hiring may be terminated. So it is hardly 
surprising that hirers have often argued that such sums were 
penalties, as Bridge did in the Campbell Discount case. At first 
the courts brushed aside these arguments*, Payment of damages, 
they said, presupposes a breach of contract, So that if the same 
compensation is payable on other events besides breach of contract, 
the question whether it is liquidated damages or a penalty simply 


cannot arise. 


-But in 1952 the pendulum swung slightly in favour of hirers. 
In Cooden Engineering Co., Ltd. v. Stanford* the hirer of a car 
failed to pay instalments. So the owners terminated the hiring, 
seized the car, and claimed the agreed compensation for deprecia- 
tion, which was the full price less the sums already paid. Unless 
the car was literally worthless, this exceeded the greatest possible 
depreciation and would clearly be a penalty if the question of 
penalties could arise in such cases. Lord Justice Jenkins followed 
the earlier cases in holding that it could not. But Lords Justices 
Somervell and Hodson held that where the owner terminates the 
hiring a distinction must be made. If, as in that case, the cause 
of termination is the hirer’s breach of contract, the court can 
and must decide whether the sum is a penalty. But if the cause 
is some other event, like the hirer’s death, no question of 
penalties can arise. So there the majority held that the sum 
was a penalty. z 

In a later case® where the hirer broke his contract, the agreed 


compensation was the difference between the sums already paid 
and three-quarters of the price. 


The owners unwisely claimed 
£122 although they had already got more than the full price by 
re-selling the car. Not surprisingly Lord Justice Denning held 
the sum not only could be, but was, a penalty since it was 
‘extravagant and extortionate’. But last July a case’ heres 

e 


sums already paid and an amount rising from half the price at 
first to a maximum of three-quarters of the price after five months, 


“s 


Termination of the hiring during the first few months might well 


have enabled the owners to recover goods and cash exceeding in 


value the full price. Nevertheless, taking the contract as a whole, 
the Court of Appeal unanimously, though a little hesitantly, held 


the sum to be a genuine attempt to estimate the probable damage - 


rather than-a penalty. 

But in the Campbell Discount case it was the hirer, Bridge, 
who exercised his right to terminate the hiring. In an exactly 
similar case in 1938, Associated Distributors, Ltd. v. Hall’, the 


Court of Appeal had unanimously held that no question of 


penalties could arise since there was no breach of contract. The 
agreed compensation, however high, was merely the price payable 
for the privilege of terminating the hiring. But could that case 
still stand? Bridge pointed out that if he had deliberately broken 


his contract and waited for the owners to terminate the hiring, 


the Cooden Engineering case would have compelled the court at 
least to consider whether the agreed compensation was a penalty. 
Surely his position could not be worse if he honestly terminated 
it himself without breach? The Court of Appeal admitted the 
anomaly but held themselves bound to follow their earlier 
2,Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co. Lid. 
Purchase Law, 2nd ed., pp. 107, ins, 118 and 124 res; 


ot Se get (1958) Lid. "and Lombank Lid. v. Hassan 
~apy of the judgment. * [1938] 2 K.B. 83 (C.A,). 


ctively. 4[1953] 1 QO.B. 


. New Garage and Motor Co. Lid. Pop's ae 79, ee pp. 86-88. 


uslu, unreported. I am inge aa to Mr. 
* Hire-Purchase Act, 1938, s. 4(1); Hze-Purchase Act, 1954, s. 1 


- price®. 


-who then let the goods to the hirers. Few hirers realize that — 


on hire-purchase from a finance company. But a week later 


unconscionable -conduct. | ‘As Lord jee Wcnaal said : oe 
do not therefore see my way to call in aid equity to mend 
what may be an unfortunate situation and one which, it x3 
calls for remedy, calls for aid by the legislature rather ‘than by oe 
the justiciary’, ae 7 

So it comes to this: the agreed compensation can be a , penalty : 
where the owner terminates the hiring due to the hirer’s breach 


ey a? 


of contract. But where the owner terminates it for some other 
reason, or where the hirer terminates it, the sum cannot be a 
penalty and may be recovered in full, even if the owner then | ‘ ; 


gets more than the full price. The only qualification occurs in 
agreements where the hire-purchase price does not exceed £300, 
or for livestock £1,000. Here the Hire Purchase Acts, 1938 ; 
and 1954, prevent a hirer who terminates the hiring having 

to make up the sums already paid to more than half the 
Outside those price limits parliament has imposed no 
restrictions. So to see what actually happens I examined the 
standard agreements of eight well-known hire-purchase finance 
companies. In two cases the hirer must make up the sums 
already paid or owed to half the price; in four cases to two- — 
thirds; in one case to an amount rising steadily over the first — 
six months from forty-five to a maximum of seventy-five per — 
cent. of the price; and in the eighth case to the full price 
less the resale value of the goods. These sums are in addition 

to the return of the goods, except in the ess case, and ‘to 
costs, expenses, and dame? if any. 


A Fertile Field re Levislation . 

Thus, except where the Hire Purchase Acts apply. ae dice 
generally seem loaded in favour of the owners. There seems 
here a fertile field for legislation. First, the courts should surely 
be given power to decide if an agreed sum is a penalty, whether _ 
or not a breach of contract is involved. Next, the Hire Purchase. 
Acts, with their restriction of compensation to half the price,  - 
might well be made to apply wherever the price does not exceed 
£1,000 or even £1,500. Why should they now cover cows up 
to £1,000 but cars up to only £300? This in fact excludes — 
every new car, let alone lorries. Again, an owner who obtains — 
more than the full price by reselling the goods should surely 
have to pay over the surplus to the hirer. Lastly, before accepting 
the hirer’s notice to terminate the hiring, the owner should 
be required to remind him of the financial consequences, since _ 
it may well pay him to borrow enough elsewhere to pay off the ' * 
balance. 

As to the second ics tie I put at the beginning, what can 
be done if the goods supplied prove seriously defective? Most 
people would probably say: ‘ Sue the dealer who supplied them ’. 
But it is not as simple as that. Dealers want cash to replenish 
their stocks. So instead of themselves letting goods on _hire- 
purchase they normally sell them for cash to finance companies 


they are contracting only with the finance company, not with — 

the dealer who supplies the goods. If these prove defective, 
the hirer cannot sue the dealer unless either he is guilty of 
fraud, which is actionable apart from contract, or the court can 
spell out a contract between them. This may be possible where ; 
the dealer has in effect said: ‘If you will hire these goods from eo 
the finance company, I will guarantee them’. For example, in — 
Andrews vy. Hopkinson® the dealer said of a certain second-hand a 
car: ‘It’s a good little bus. I would stake my lifeon Wt. 2 
You will have no trouble with it’, So his customer took ‘it 


it swerved into a lorry due to defective steering mechanism. 
The dealer was held liable for breach of contract. In consideration ae 
of the customer hiring — the car from the company, he had— 

expressly warranted it reasonably safe and roadworthy. | Sani: 
often no such contract can be spelt my and even where c. 
can the dealer may not be worth Yemae <i , 


4 See ne ue 
Me is Trust, Ltd.., 
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d-hand, the goods must 
defects of which the owner 
‘ known and defects which any examination in fact ie 
ES by: the hirer should have revealed. Secondly, the goods must 
~ be reasonably fit for the purpose for which the hirer indicates 
he wants them. But this condition, unlike the condition of © 
Bites se cinbschasrebility, may be expressly excluded if this is clearly 
3 Fen explained to the hirer beforehand. In cases outside the Acts 
= the common law “implies a similar condition that the goods are. 
ae ik reasonably fit for the purpose for which they are let, except for 
___ apparent defects’*. But in practice the finance companies’ standard 
agreements almost always contain clauses expressly excluding all 
such implied conditions, except so far as the Hire Purchase Acts 
_ prohibit this. They also usually state that the dealer is not 

the company’s agent, which prevents the. Sumpany. Sane and 
: for his. misrepresentations. 


Ze. Lombank Ltd., for example, a dealer induced a widow to 
. sign a contract she had not read to hire from a finance company 
a car which she had not seen, but which he said was perfect. 
_- The contract contained a clause, which was never drawn to her 
attention, by which she agreed that she had not made known 
_ to the company expressly or impliedly the purpose for which 
__ she required the car and yet that it was fit for such purpose. 
A On delivery she signed a receipt acknowledging the car was 
me all good. order and entirely to her satisfaction. In fact it was 
__ unroadworthy. The price being under £300, she sued the com- 
- pany for breach of the condition of fitness implied by the 
_ _Hire Purchase Acts. The Court of Appeal held that the clause 
in the contract could not alter the fact that she had: impliedly 
indicated that she wanted the car for use on the roads. Nor 
did the acknowledgment in the delivery receipt prevent her 


from suing on the statutory condition since, among other reasons, — 


the company had not contracted in reliance on its truth. These 
were mere attempts to evade the Act; and so she recovered £160 
damages. 

More generally, the courts have held that every contract 


~The courts construe such exclusion clauses jealously. In Rive 
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Dag Hammarskjéld 
By the Rt. Hon. DAVID ORMSBY GORE, 
Ambassador Designate to the United States 


‘ 


Dac HAMMARSKJOLD [ Secretary-General of the United Nations, 


killed in an air disaster this week] was a man totally dedicated to 
a new concept of human society on this earth. He believed that all 
nations ought, for their own good, to subject themselves, in 
certain matters, to a world authority. Such an authority, the 
United Nations, had been established as a direct result of a 
terrible war which had brought untold suffering and misery to 
countless millions. . Hammarskjéld recognized that if nations 
again conducted their affairs in the same selfish way then the 
human race would probably suffer an unimaginable catastrophe. 
He had therefore decided to devote his life to the service of the 
United Nations and to cast aside all yale except that to 
the United Nations Charter itself. 

I had the great privilege of working ois him on many 


embodies some fundamental obligation which no express clause ~occasions, and to watch him apply his extraordinary intellectual 


can exclude. Thus in Karsales (Harrow) Ltd. v. Wallis’ a 
finance company let on hire-purchase a second-hand car which 
.was in excellent condition when the hirer agreed to take it. 
But when it was delivered many of its fittings were missing 
and the engine was a wreck. Indeed, it had been towed there. 
The Court of Appeal | held that a clause in the agreement exclud- 
ing any conditions aS to its fitness for any purpose could not 
oust the company’s fundamental obligation to deliver the car 
contracted for and not something different in kind. Last March, 
in Yeoman Credit, Ltd. v. Apps"’, this principle seems to have 
been extended to differences in quality as well as in kind. A 
dealer agreed to overhaul a certain car if Apps would take it 
on hire-purchase from a finance company, which he did. The 
price exceeded £300, but the agreement purported to exclude 
the condition of roadworthiness that the common law would 
otherwise imply. When delivered, the car was exactly as the 
$25 hirer first saw it. Nothing had been done. It proved unroad- 
- worthy due to defective steering, brakes, and clutch. It once 
took an hour and a half to go four miles. The Court of Appeal 
awarded the hirer £100 damages against the finance company, — 
holding that the exclusion clause did not oust the implied condi- — 
tion of roadworthiness. _ 

Though each defect taken singly might have fallen within 
_ the scope of the clause, when taken together they constituted 
what Lord Dunedin once called ‘such a congeries of defects. 
_as to destroy the workable character of ‘the machine ’, and this 
amounted to breach of a ‘fundamental condition’ incapable of 
exclusion. This decision is not easy to reconcile with earlier 
cases in which similar conditions as to quality have been held 
to be capable of exclusion, Nevertheless it illustrates the courts’ 
be determination to prevent hirers being saddled with useless goods 

= if they can, and this is welcome. 
Here, again, legislation is surely needed to achieve certainty 
ss and justice. Once more there seems good reason to extend the 
é Hire Purchase Acts to all agreements where the price does not 


if 10 Hire-Purchase Act, 1938, s. 
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powers to the whole range of world problems was an awe-inspiring 
experience. He had a photographic memory which enabled him 
to discuss every detail of a subject without reference to any 
brief or to any notes. Sometimes I felt that one was putting 
him at some disadvantage when at the end of a long interview 
one raised an entirely new topic for which he was not prepared. 
But I need not have worried: he would plunge into the minutest 
intricacies of the problem without hesitation, 

There can seldom have been a man so perfectly equipped 
for the great task which he was cailed upon to perform. He 
had the highest ideals, an unbelievable capacity for work, and 
the most tremendous moral and physical courage. To some people 
he may have seemed somewhat cold and aloof. I never found 
him so because his humanity and compassion shone through all 
he did and said. But I think he did profoundly distrust any 
excess of emotion. He did not admire great oratory; he had 
heard it prostituted too often, and knew to what extent evil 
men could play upon certain human instincts in order to persuade 
them to act in an irrational and dangerous way. He seldom 
raised his own voice and never resorted to rhetoric. He appealed 
always to reason and to the facts; and never has he displayed 
this extraordinary self-control to such effect as when, in icy 
and unemotional terms he replied to the torrents of abuse heaped 
upon him by the Soviet Union and its Allies during the. last 
General Assembly. 

Hammarskjéld saw himself as a loyal servant, passionately 
devoted to the Charter and to the organs of the United Nations. 
He drove himself like a man possessed, and he was indeed pos- 
sessed by a deep conviction that through the United Nations 
a better world could be built, a world free from war and free 
from want. He has died in service to that cause. Dag 
Hammarskjéld would no doubt have wished it that way, but in 
the troubled world he leaves behind there is a yawning gap. 


Mankind has suffered a very great loss. 
—‘ Radio Newsreel’ (General Overseas Service) 


8(1)(d), (2), (3). 4! Yeoman Credit, Ltd. v. Apps [1961] 3 W.L.R. 94 (C.A.). % [1960] 1 W.L.R. 196 (C.A.), # [1956] 1. W.L.R. 936 (CAs 
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Belief in Ghosts 


NY appearance of concession to the view that such 
things might exist is equivalent to a renunciation of 
all that I hold- most sacred’. Such was the opinion 
of Professor Parkins about ghosts before he was the 
victim of the experiences related by M. R. James in his remark- 
able story Oh, Whistle, and I’ll Come to You, my Lad. But 
afterwards the professor’ s views, James tells us, were less clear 
cut. The story is of course only fiction, one tiny part of the 
extremely large number of ghost stories that have been invented 
for the entertainment of readers since the younger Pliny first . 


‘wrote a ghost story in antiquity. Yet, however fictional, Professor 


Parkins’s change of view is entirely representative of the many 
distinguished people—some of them the toughest cynics—who 
have refused at first to believe in ghosts but later changed their 
minds. Generally the change has been brought about by the 
kind of direct personal experience described by Mr. M. P. Dare 
in a talk that we print today. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the public is still divided between those 
who firmly believe in ghosts, those who equally firmly do not, 
and a third group (of floating believers) who have never thought 
about the matter or who waver between the two extremes. The 
sceptics have convinced themselves that for every instance of 
so-called ghostly manifestation there is some ‘perfectly natural 
explanation, if only the witnesses concerned can or could have 
looked for it. They point to the many haunted places of other 
days, stories about which have eventually been discredited. By 
contrast, believers think that such scepticism reflects a most 
arrogant attitude of mind, Our grandfathers would have laughed 
out of court almost all the discoveries of modern science as un- 
natural and therefore impossible. So why should there not be 
ghostly phenomena in existence about which the scientist today 
knows nothing but soon may discover a lot? 

Here is one of the world’s few mysteries that remain to be 
sqlved, although most people would agree that in the present 
century belief in ghosts is not as umiversal as it once was. 
This has partly come about through the hard work done 
by the Society for Psychical Research, partly because of the 
large amount of evidence that has been collected by now 
about individual ghosts. Certainly, if ghosts do not exist and 


the sceptics are right after all, then. any scientific explanation 


that would be adequate enough to account for the best-authen- 


‘ticated ghosts of the past would itself be of the greatest scientific 


interest and might represent a break towards solving such other 
scientific puzzles as the relationship between time and physical 
matter. In his talk Mr. Dare mentions the possibility that somehow 
one of the ghosts he saw may have been built up ‘ from vibrations 
surviving in the place where she had been so happy for so long ’. 


Can people leave behind vibrations in such a way? Most of 


us have had the experience of entering a room suddenly and © 


feeling that somone else has just gone out (apart from any material 


evidence that may have been left behind like traces of scent or 
cigarette smoke). But is it possible to leave some distinct impres- 


sion on time, good or bad, that may repeat itself after many years | 


interval in certain circumstances of temperature and season? 
Was it something like this that did, after all, cause Miss Moberly 
and Miss Jourdain to see ghosts in their ‘ adventure ’ at Versailles? 
The whole subject is fascinating. 
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7 East-West contacts and Katanga — oe 


_ ee _- 


THE Caro PRESS hailed the * miracle’ achieved by. ey non- 
aligned countries in getting East and West to talk, and claimed aes 


oa 


the chief credit for President Nasser. Al-Jumhuriyah wrote: 2 6 


‘The world news today is filled with reassuring and encouraging ~ 
= aia tidings which enhance confidence in heace and assert that © a 
_ the shadow of war is diminishing. : 


Moscow radio, in a comment for North America, seen ne Mea 
talks as ‘just what the U.S.S.R. has long and persistently been oe ay 
calling on the West for ’. It went on: ee: 


But whether the negotiations will be fruitful depends eimai 
. . . On whether both sides demonstrate a serious attitude and 
_ undertake a joint search for a solution to the German peace treaty 
and the adjustment of the situation in West Berlin depending on 
it. . . . Judging by the tone and the ideas of the comments in ~ 
certain “Western papers, the cornerstone of the common [Western] 
programme is to be irreconcilability | and the maintenance of the 
status quo in Germany and West Berlin. So you see, certain 
people in the West would clearly like to use the language of 
dictation in the talks with the U.S.S.R. — 


The East German Berliner Zeitung spoke of the “ hopeful develop- 
ment put into motion by the Soviet Union’ s determination to 
defend peace by every possible means’, which had made certain 
Americans realize how suicidal war would be. The East German =a 
radio quoted extensively from Marshal Malinovsky’ s Pravda article: -. 
on the power of Soviet weapons. a 
The French press generally noted that, while the West had 
taken the initiative by suggesting talks, Soviet military leaders 
still brandished their nuclear thunderbolts in a ake way. — 
L’ Aurore commented : 
The Russians—this is the ae problem—are ae raed that 
. the West will end by giving in to their pressure. = 


T a New York Times welcomed the talks, but said the issue eof: 
peace or war might hinge on the effectiveness with which the 
West dispelled any last Soviet doubt about its determination to 
defend the freedom of West Berlin. This newspaper thought the 
West should present both a genuine peace treaty draft of its own 
and ‘a programme of equitable accommodation over Berlin as a— 
minimum ’, if larger peace discussions are not possible now. she 
New York Times added: 

Such an accommodation cannot and will not be pata: on 
Western acceptance of a Moscow-dictated ‘ Peace’. If Premier 
Khrushchev does sign a separate ‘peace treaty’ with his East" 
German- agents, the West cannot prevent him from doing so. 
Neither will it, contrary to Mr. Khrushchev’s utterly false asser- 
tions, go to war over his scrap of Paper. If Mr. Khrushchey makes — 
good his promise that such a ‘ treaty’ will not mean a new Berlin 
blockade and will not infringe on anybody’s rights or interests, — 
the West can live with it. 


Reaction to events in Katanga ranged from outright condemna- 
tion of the United Nations through doubt and misgivings to solid 
approval. The South African Die Transvaler said the U.N. had 
equalled ‘ Pearl Harbour’ in its attack on Katanga. The Spanish 
press said it was a defeat for the West. Cairo’s Al-Fumhuriyah 
claimed it was a gain for all African countries, and the radio in 
Ghana and Morocco welcomed the ‘ end’ of Katanga’s secession 
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from the central government, — & 

The West German Die Welt approved of the UN? ‘S aims in - 
Katanga, but expressed doubts about the methods used. The =e 
French press thought it might set an unfortunate precedent. Aus- 4 
tralia’s Hobart Mercury feared that the unity imposed on the rf ae 


Congo would probably give way to tribal fragmentation when the 
United Nations left, The Sydney Morning Herald said the U. 7 ad 
had removed the ‘ Tshombe canker’ and restored the Congo state, ~pe e 
but the doctrine that ‘ the end justifies the means’ was none Ri ae aes 
less immoral. And there was this from the Washington Post: Lee a 
Among worried men in the chancelleries of the whole fread ted 

. there must be some nagging doubt about what this gars 2 
overthrow of an elected government foretells for the Ricacit 2 


of self-determination. jane 
_ —Based on informati collected by the 2 
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Did Roi Hear That? 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THRIFT 

LAst SATURDAY was the hundredth anniversary of 
the opening of the first Post Office Savings Banks in 
Britain. On September 16, 1861, about 300 of them 
were opened in various parts of the country. Last 
~Sunday listeners to ‘Welsh Diary’ (Welsh Home 
Service) were able to hear CHRISTOPHER HOWELL 
putting questions to Mrs. EDITH JONES, of Morris- 
ton in Swansea, holder today of the oldest savings 
account in Britain. 

Mrs. Jones has had her book since 1881. ‘My 
parents gave us a book when we arrived at the 
age of seven’, she said. ‘I was the fourth in a family 
of nine children. Father and mother said they were 
teaching us to be thrifty, and they kindly put the 
first deposit down for us. In those days we thought 
we were having a fortune if we had a shilling’. 

Howell: How did you yourself save? 

Mrs. Jones: We used to have little gifts from 
relatives or friends, and if there was anything extra 
we put it in the post office. 

Howell: And when you grew up and started to 
work did you keep on saving? wna 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, I saved a little; but, of course, 
the money was very little then. I was not earning 
very much: I think £5 to £6 a year; £8 a year when I began 
teaching. When we were pupil teachers we did not get much. 

Howell: And have you kept on saving ever since? 

Mrs. Jones: If it was possible, yes. 

Howell: When you make withdrawals or when you have made 
withdrawals in the past, what have you spent the money on? 

Mrs. Jones: Just as I need to, for a holiday, or anything I 
wanted particularly that did not cost too much. We could get 
it out so easily from the post office—I think too easily sometimes. 

Howell: You think the savings movement is a good thing? 

Mrs. Jones: I think it is an excellent thing. 


A WOMAN OF CHARACTER 


“Adeline de Walt Reynolds was born in 1862 on a small farm, 
owned by a large family, in Vinton, Iowa’, said ALISTAIR COOKE 
in ‘ Letter from America’ (Home Service). ‘ When she was only 
five years old she told her father that the farm was not for her. 
She was going on the stage. Her father was scandalized. He 
told her to go back to her Bible and her Pilgrim’s Progress and 
put away such abominable thoughts. Later, she escaped to Los 
Angeles, a small town on the edge of the mountains in southern 
California. She had favourite kinsmen there, and she thought they 
might be more sympathetic to her ambition. On the contrary, 
they even forbade her seeing anything so sluttish as a stage play. 


Jane Burton 


Adeline de Walt Reynolds, with James Stewart, in the film Come Live with Me (1940) 
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‘ She went back to Iowa, she married a lumber man, she helped 
him roll and saw the logs, she brought up four children. She 
moved with her family to Boston, and quietly joined its Con- 
servatory of Speech. She memorized long passages of Shakespeare 
and the Bible. She appeared before Sir Henry Irving, and he 
offered her the palm: a permanent place in his touring company. 
But she had those four children and her husband’s affairs were 
failing. Finally she took herself and the children out to San 
Francisco. 

‘When she was forty-three her husband died. She soon had no 
money at all. In those rather prissy days, nobody would employ 
a middle-aged widow, so she employed herself. She borrowed 
money to pay for a course in stenography, taken by mail. 
She started her own school for secretaries. She was beginning 
to get along when it was 1906 and the San Francisco earthquake 
came and her office building went up in smoke. She borrowed 
$5. She started again; and the school did well. Mrs. Reynolds 
decided, at the age of sixty-four, to take a university degree. 
She graduated from Berkeley in her seventieth year, as a major 
in French. 

‘ All the time she went on fooling around with dramatics. She 
was spotted in some amateur play by a famous actress. She put 
out feelers in Hollywood. She went there and back, by now a 
rather pathetic old lady of seventy-eight, hoping to get in the 
movies: In 1940 she was signed by M.G.M. She played with 
James Stewart and Hedy Lamarr in a movie called Come Live 
With Me. After the first day’s shooting Stewart asked her if it 
hadn’t tired her. ‘“ When you’ve waited seventy years for some- 
thing ”, she said, “‘ you don’t tire easily ”. 

‘ She acted for twelve more years in the movies. When she was 
ninety she played an Indian squaw. She was looking around for a 
part, and still had her union card, a few weeks ago, when she died, 
aged ninety-eight ’. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE EEL 
‘We hear so much about bird migration at this time of year’, 
said Eric Roperts in ‘ Today’ (Home Service), ‘that we are 
apt to overlook another immense journey undertaken by a very 
different creature, a journey which, in many ways, is even more 
remarkable. This is the trip back to the Sargasso Sea that the 
adult eels embark on this month. 

‘Before these eels feel the urge to leave us, they will have 
been swimming about in our rivers for not less than seven or 
eight years, but having achieved this ripe old age, they reckon 
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it is time they returned to that spot in the Atlantic Ocean where 
they first came to life. , 

‘Up to this time, they have been a sort of dull yellow in colour, 
but ocean travel demands something a little smarter, so they now 
completely alter their appearance. A dazzling silver sheen: is 
decided upon for the flanks; the back, in contrast, becomes 
black; the eyes are enlarged, and the nose becomes more pointed. 
In this attractive new attire, the females arrive at the river 
mouths, where they are joined by the smaller males who have 
also felt the urge to go westwards, 
and together they set off with 
2,500 miles or so of salt water 
ahead of them. Averaging some- 
thing like half-a-mile an hour 
they are not due to arrive until 
about six months later, and there, 
in the western Atlantic, they will 
spawn 1,000 feet below the 
surface. 

‘When the eggs hatch, the 
youngsters promptly set out in the 
opposite direction, back ‘to the 
rivers once frequented by their 
parents. At this stage they are 
hardly recognizable as eels at all, 
being flat, transparent creatures— 
so transparent, in fact, that if you 
were to lay one on a newspaper 
you would be able to read the 
print through it. 

‘This eastward journey takes the 
young eels two-and-a-half to three 
years to complete, during which 
time they grow to no more than 
two or three inches in length. 
Then towards the end of the 
journey they, too, begin to change 
their appearance, becoming slen- 
der and round instead of broad 
and flat. They also stop eating, 
and lose their baby teeth which 
are replaced by a new set in readi- 
ness for their life as freshwater 
adults. But they still remain trans- 
parent, which is why they are 
sometimes called glass-eels, 

* Once they have arrived in this 
country, the males usually call it a day, and are quite happy to 
remain in the estuaries of the rivers. But the females are nothing 
if not ambitious, and they carry on upstream in huge shoals num- 
bering millions. In their eagerness to get as far away from the sea 
as possible they do not even mind travelling overland.for a while 
if it is really necessary. From then on they are known as yellow 
eels, and grow to a length of anything up to three-and-a-half feet 
—even four feet at times’. i 


PERFECTIONIST AND THIEF 

The theft of the portrait of Wellington by Goya has reminded 
PETER FLINN, B.B.C. correspondent in South Africa, of a picture 
thief he met in Paris just before the war. 

‘The painting, “ Boy with a diabolo”, by Watteau’, he said, 
in “ Today ’ (Home Service), ‘ had disappeared at the same time as 
a young man who had often been in the gallery sketching or just 
gazing. I asked what he was like, and was told: “ Tall, dark hair 
falling over his face ”. That was not much help to a reporter. The 
police could not trace him either, and the weight of war news 
pushed him out of my mind until I had a private word to be at 
the Prefecture of Police, where I would find a good story waiting 
for me. And there, indeed, was the thief, Bougouslavsky, a lank, 
confused youth, son of a White Russian refugee, and under his 
arm, wrapped up in brown paper, was the painting, just as he had 
taken it from the Louvre—well, not “ just ”. 

“At the trial he explained that his mother had brought him 
up to adore Watteau. He would gaze for hours at his pictures 
in the Louvre, until one day he simply could not bear any longer 
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to look at this painting, which he said had been desecrated. 
It was of a boy playing with a diabolo, a sort of spinning top, 
which was thrown up in the air by a string stretched between 
two sticks. Bougouslavsky was certain, from the angle of the 
boy’s arms holding the sticks, that the painter himself intended 
the diabolo ‘to be right out of the picture. Some later clumsy 
hand had painted the diabolo in. Art experts supported 
Bougouslavsky; but they came down on him like a ton of bricks 
for daring to try to restore the painting, and poor Bougouslavsky 
told of his own agony as he tried 
to remove a little of the varnish 
and stopped in terror of the 
damage he might do. 
“In the Rue de Rivoli, high up 
_ above the luxurious shops, I saw 
him in his bare garret. Here, 
among empty sardine tins and 
crusts of stale bread, he had, sat 
wrestling with his conscience, the 
nearly starving possessor of a 
painting worth £5,000—not that 
it ever occurred to him to sell it. 
‘The court was coldly judicial: 
he was sentenced to two years 
imprisonment. Then came the 
war. The French gave an amnesty 
to some short-term prisoners for 
military service: I hope Bougou- 
slavsky was among them, free to 
fight for France and the Louvre’. 


INVADING SQUIRRELS 
es The town of Swansea is suffering 
something of an invasion by grey 
squirrels. One of them, GEORGE 
ASHWELL reported in ‘Radio 
Newsreel’ (Light Programme), 
has even tried to join the army. 

‘The squirrel that seemed to 
want to join the army’, he said, 
‘ was not, after all, such an oddity. 
It bounded into the recruiting 
office in busy Castle Street, and 
took a post in a front window. 
Sergeant Noel Walpole, who. is 
usually extremely pleasant to 
would-be recruits, clapped this one in jail. He trapped it in a 
wastepaper basket and held it in this improvised guardroom until 
an escort could be found to remove it. Today I learned the squirrel 
suffered even greater indignities but no harm. It was taken to 
Swansea Dogs’ Home, where there are cages, then it went to leafy 
Singleton Park where it was released to join what is undoubtedly 
a growing army of grey squirrels. ; 

‘ The incident at Swansea was one of many reported this week. 


A squirrel appeared one evening in traffic-filled Holton Road, 


Barry, pursued by a posse of children who wanted to stroke it, and 
at Aberystwyth another squirrel bounded along the promenade 
and turned sharply up a passage leading to the town centre. 
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‘Mr. Norman Smith, head forester at Ryeola, told me that — 


grey squirrels are multiplying in all the forests of Wales. He said 
that one reason for them appearing in busy towns is that towns- 
people are apt to treat them as pets and provide them with foods. 
Squirrels set out for new feeding grounds at this time of year, and 
are capable of travelling long distances. 

‘Chief Inspector James Nash of the R.S.P.C.A., Swansea, 
agrees with him. The squirrels hop from roof-top to roof-top as 
easily as they do from tree to tree, he said. Many people in near-by 


- Pontardawe have reported squirrels sitting on their roofs. Inspector 


Nash has a theory that many of them are disturbed in their normal 
treelands because of the amount of new building and tree felling 
going on. He admits they are designated as pests by the Ministry 
of Agriculture but, as animal welfare man, says it is not his job to 
destroy life. That is why he and his colleagues release any squirrels _ 
taken into captivity ’. “tae 
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‘The Beni of the Past e 
One of the most interesting topics of slobal ‘history is’ the 
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The plain is a broadcast version, given in the Third ernie 


= Ee a sets delivered to the School of Oriental and African spuds 


in the University of London 


\WwO Panderible volumes have just appeared as part 
_ of a large co-operative work entitled Historical Writing 
on the Peoples of Asia; and they represent the results of 
“a series of study conferences organized by the London 


1 School of Oriental and African Studies. Their subject-matter 
“touches: the comparative history of civilizations at a significant 
- point. 
__ minded in the way that western Europe did between 1450 and 
1850. For the origin of this we must look to Asia; but it is also 


I believe that no other civilization became historically 


useful to know what factors helped to make our development a 
peculiar one. 


»-\ 


question of the origin of historical study and writing—the emer- 
gence of what we call ‘the sense of the past’. 
earliest. narratives seem to have been adjuncts to religious 


ceremonies, accounts of the origin of festivals or attempts to 


explain the existence of sacred places. 
accounts of the prowess of gods, or they were addressed to gods, 
or it was thought that by writing them down you could alter 
the destiny of your ancestors. Many of the early annals did not 
spring from any urge to recover the past—they were really | 
attempts on the part of monarchs to perpetuate their own memory 
in the future. In Mesopotamia there developed a tendency to | 


explain things by inquiring into their origins. This was to become 


a powerful motor behind historical writing, and in Babylon it 


led to the stories of the Creation, the Flood, and the Tower of 


‘Babel. In both the Western world and in ‘the Orient, history 
‘owed much to the officer who had charge of the calendar and 


who entered on its pages the dates of significant events. Particu- 
larly in the East it owed much to a kind of secretary who kept 
records for vee et purposes and not at all, at first, for historical 
reasons. 


Our own ae goes back to the lands that. lie to the east of - 


the Mediterranean. Here man’s interest in the past emerges as a 
mixed and mongrel thing, not anything like so pure as we might 
imagine. At an early stage, history in this region became an 
instrument of government, and kings who were regarded as gods, 
or near to gods, provided the record, using it for purposes of 


propaganda. Their chief rivals would be the priests, who used 


history to glorify the gods or to comment on human destiny in 
general, creating thereby a more genuine interest in the meaning 
of events in time. This religious aspect of the story was to be 
particularly significant for the West at a much later date. 


" Religions and Historical Facts — 


Religions and philosophies do not necessarily operate in favour 
of historical activity, and it is surprising to see how many of 
them seem to have led to the denial of the significance of history. 
I suppose that Hinduism and Buddhism, Platonism and 


Neo-Platonism, and a variety of mystical religions have refused 


to attach real importance to the facts of history as such, or to 
the sequence of events in time. The ancient Near East seemed 
to connect the good or bad fortune of men with the whim of a 


capricious deity, and went on to relate all disasters to divine 


anger at human wickednesses. There emerged serious tensions 


_ between gods and men, therefore, and a sort of wrestling with 
¥ Pages a high encounter with the problem of destiny. 


Sod ancient any carried att this to its climax; and their 
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Some of them were 
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Eke an active interest in human events. Men were warncd 
against the adoration of the moon and the stars, and were taught 


to worship the God who had brought His Chosen People out 
of the land of Egypt. Even when the ancient Jews took from 


their neighbours festivals which had been connected with the 


cycle of nature, they would add historical associations to these, 


ultimately transforming them sometimes until they became cele- 


brations of historical events. Both the history and the religion 


became more ethical, because if God judged human beings by a 


_moral standard, they wrestled with Him, and ees Him by 
‘a moral standard too. 


It was an important thing that, during its formative period, 


the civilization of Europe developed under the presidency of 
what we. call a ‘historical religion’—one which could only be 
taught by the narration of historical events. But it would seem 
_ that Christianity was at one time in danger of taking a different 
turn: 
at hand; they did not imagine that there was any future for this 


the early Christians believed that the end of all things was 


world; they had little interest in the mundane past; and some- 
times they were tempted to see in the Old Testament not the 
mundane story but only a schematized Salvation-History: 

Creation, the Promise, the foretelling of Christ, the Incarnation, 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. Once this scheme had been 
completed, you could imagine that nothing which happened on 


the purely historical plane could really matter any more. Hellenic 


thought tended to make even Christians stress philosophy rather 


than history, and think of God as unchanging—as existing outside 


time. Perhaps the logic of Christianity was bound to make it 
come to realize the importance of mundane history in the long 
run, if only because interest was focused on Christ, and on a 
Christ who was a definite historical figure. 


St. Neecitns as Interpreter 

But it was perhaps St. Augustine who marked the effective 
transition, for he became an interpreter of mundane history, 
though he seems to have had to overcome the Neo-Platonic 
tendencies in his own mind, and, even as it was, he could hardly 
avoid moving at times into a kind of mysticism or other- 
worldliness which denied the importance of the historical and the 
contingent. It has been pointed out that he was held down to 
earth and hauled back to a real concern for mundane history by 
the pull of the Old Testament. He attacked the cyclical theory 
(the doctrine of aimless historical repetition and recurrence) and 
re-established the Jewish view that the whole of creation is 
moving to something—that, fundamentally, the course of history 
is linear, irreversible and unrepeatable. 

If religion may have a very considerable effect on the 
importance of history, and on its role in society, recent develop- 
ments in scholarship have caused us to realize more than ever 
before the parallel significance of law, and the way a legal system 
may affect man’s relations with the past. This point has been 
apparent in the history of those countries that were under the 
sway of Roman Law; but man’s attitude to history is affected 
at least as radically, though in a different way, if a country 
lives under what we call customary law. England, with its 
common law, provides an excellent example of the way in which 
a country may be committed by its legal principles to the past, 
and stimulated both to study history and to develop it in a 
certain way. Custom, precedent, and tradition can come to be 
woven into the whole fabric of a culture. English law had no 
creator, but was supposed to have existed from time immemorial; 
but this extended to the English constitution and the liberties of 
Englishmen—it led to the belief that trial by jury and the House 
of Commons had existed from time immemorial—so that a 
peculiar attitude to the past seemed to be woven into the texture 
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custom hindered a critical attitude especially to remoter periods, | 
encouraging, for example, the myth of primitive Teutonic free- 
dom. Maitland thought that this explained why there was no 
real history of English law, and Edmund Burke, in a curiously — 


parallel piece of writing, used the same arguments to show why 
the lawyers were bad historians in general. 


Lawyers’ Part in Modern Historiography 


Yet the lawyers gave a great impetus to the study of the past 


and played an important part in the rise of modern historiography. 
In the reign of Elizabeth I it was pointed out that there were two 
kinds of historians, the chroniclers who told stories of battles and 
the lawyers who studied law and government. These latter, in 


fact, were producing a form of history which was more than 


mere narrating. It came to be understood that ancient customs 
were not rigid—that indeed part of their merit lay in the way 
they gradually accommodated themselves to changing conditions 
throughout the centuries. It has been pointed out that, from all 
this, there developed the realization that institutions, and other 
things, advanced by a slow and imperceptible growth or adapta- 


tion. In other words, there evolved the notion of process in 


history; and this is not unrelated to our moderate political 
tradition, with its assumption of gradual progress. It would be 
useful if we could know how far, in other civilizations, law has 
involved society in a peculiar attitude to the past or to the 


processes of time—and how far historical ideas have been woven 


into the general fabric of society. : 

But, apart from religion and the ar there are many sectors 
of a given culture which have historical implications, or stimulate 
historical ideas, or involve society in a certain relationship with 
the past. In the case of China one would like to know more about 
the connexion of the historical outlook with the philosophical 
outlook—with that way of handling politico-philosophical ques- 
tions which was visible in that country long before the Christian 
era. In China there existed a curious relationship between history 
and philosophy which we do not find in the West (except possibly 
in the eighteenth century) and which is in radical contrast with 
ancient Greece. It would seem that only by the comparative 
method will the historian of historiography be able to learn 
sometimes which is cause and which is effect—learn, for example, 
where the historical outlook affected the religion or the philosophy, 
and where it was rather the latter which shaped or stimulated 
the historical ideas. Only by the comparative method can we 


confirm the view that, between the fifteenth century and the ~ 


nineteenth, Western historiography developed in a way that was 
unique—developed partly by going beyond the mere narra- 
tive method, as when the Humanist. lawyers reconstructed the 

society of ancient Rome, or when the critics of the English 


common law tradition discovered and depicted a thing called 


‘feudal society °*. 


Profound Problems of the East 

But if the Oriental student may gain hints from Western 
historiography, the Western student can never learn the pro- 
fundity of the problems that he has to face until he acquaints 


himself with the East. It is when we try to transcend our own > 


circle of ideas, and see, standing side by side, the two great 
systems of historical scholarship—the Western and the Chinese 
—that the basic issues become apparent. These two civilizations 
are remarkable for their tremendous preoccupation with history 
and tradition; yet two vastly different historical mentalities are 
involved, and two complicated systems (vastly different systems) 
of ideas. The difference exists from the first, because in China, for 
example, the sacred nature of the written characters of the 
language—which were supposed to establish contact with the 
supernatural—added to the significance attached to written 
records. In China, too, there was the exaltation of the family; 
there was the ancestor-worship; there was the urge to com- 


_municate with one’s predecessors. Written records might also be 


used to assist the memory on ceremonial occasions; but when the 
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‘much more as the result ‘of human wills; they had les 


century B.c. This was partly because, after the famous * burning 


ancient culture—not simply out of historical interest, but, as in — 
the case of our Renaissance in the West, out of a desire to 


for choosing one rather ae meant that. 


tions ‘springing from ( 
in texture from ours. 
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tion to discover tendencies and forces at work in histor 
Moreover, the men they described—the men who exercised th 
wills—were not motivated in the same way as the men in the West. 
Then again, in China, for a long time, the recording of natural — 
phenomena went side by side with the recording of human 
events, and this, in turn, affected the texture of the history. There 


was the feeling that a profound relationship existed between the 
things that happen in nature and the course of human affairs. It 


has been suggested that, at an important period in early Chinese 
history, when the famous philosophical schools were developing, 
the interest in affairs of state was very marked; but, owing to 
the isolation of China, one could not make comparisons with 
contemporary situations in other countries—one had to sek them 
in real or fictitious situations in the past. 
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Chinese Textual Criticism ; 


Considerable studies have been made of che extraordinary 
development of textual criticism in China from the second 


of the books’ in 213 B.c., the classical writers had to be 


rediscovered, and the authentic distinguished from the spurious. 


The moment seems to have been important for Chinese 
historiography, because, after the destruction of so much litera- 
ture, there had to be an attempt to zegain contact with the | 


recapture the wisdom and learning of a lost civilization. In the © 
case of the recovery of the ancient classics in the West, we find a = 


similar emergence of textual criticism; but in China there was 


an added reason for it—the change that had been occurring in 
the characters of the Chinese language and the instruments of 
writing. The criticism, the recovery, and the elucidation of the 
ancient texts reminds. us of the age of Erasmus. On 
the other hand, the development of textual criticism did not 
bring with it any great advance in the higher forms of | 
what we should call criticism—namely, the scientific assessment 
of the value of evidence. And there has been a considerable 
study of one of the reasons for this—one of the main 
reasons for the peculiar character of Chinese historiography— 
namely, the remarkable “Deere that lay behind the 


—~. 


historical writing. 


The decisive element was the fact that historical wring was 
so much an official affair, and was bureaucratically organized. 
History came to be regarded as a useful guide for governors of 
states, and it was written on the whole by officials, for officials. 
It had the peculiar characteristics of what I should call civil 
service history. Behind it there was the assumption that the 


historical record, once achieved, is completely objective, and 


indeed is achieved once and for all. The objectivity was supposed 
to be secured by simply registering the facts, as found in official 
papers, and avoiding the question of the interconnectedness of 
events, avoiding even the description of the background or the. 
examination of causes, avoiding the whole notion of process in 
history or even the description of the gradual changes that take 
place in the world. The objective facts, once they had been put 
on record, had their own independent existence; all that the | 
future historian had to do was to repeat the established version, 4 
or perhaps make his own selection from it. Tet, 
Possessing this hard and inorganic view of hisrosical: data, ‘the Ruck 
Chinese could perform a Bice ane WOEk. ee enneree. could ye 


could not gene fer we = Abald call a aane 
not develop the art’ of historical explanation. 
copying of ancient texts, the arbitrary choice o 
that should be authoritative (without discuss 
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‘was to an astonishing i official history: 
i ~ bearing something of the character of the kind of history 


yhich is produced | by commissions and committees. In all its 
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___- copiousness, it seemed intended more for a bureaucrat to 
oa _‘tefer to on special occasions than as general reading for a 
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AM going to try to show here how three men, Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, Tom Paine, and Leon Trotsky expressed in their 
lives and in their work to a degree of considerable beauty 
the longings and the needs, the desires and the necessities, 
zs the dreams and the hopes of a ‘huge section of mankind. These 
_ men were revolutionaries, not poets, yet they had great poetry in 
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their natures and in both their lives and their more they were 


closely concerned with 
_ real poets and with their 
great poetry. Their lives 
"started before the French 
a Revolution and reached 
out to beyond the Rus- 
sian one. At best those 
lives were a prayer, to 
the God of Poetry and 
of Revolution, that man’s 
i long journey through 
i the night might not be 
altogether in vain. 
Deep down, all moral 
judgments are aesthetic 
ones. The love of free- 
dom then is really a 
matter of taste and not 
a question of opinion. It 
is preferring the look of | 
Lincoln to the sight of 
the Kaiser. If you wanted © 
to concentrate and to 
condense into one man’s 
work and into one man’s 
z life the whole sacred and 
beautiful attempt of the-poor to put an end, once and for all, 
to oppression, the man to choose is not Karl Marx or even 
__ Frederick Engels, not Charles Péguy or Rosa Luxemburg, not 
_ Thomas Jefferson or even Abraham Lincoln, or Eugene Debs 
-or Peter Kropotkin, because all these men and this one woman, 
and a few others, some of whose names I do not even know, who 
would be worthy of being considered on an occasion like this, 
were leaders. But the man who probably came nearest to 
expressing the souls of the poor, when politically concerned with 
» ending human oppression, by means of radical activities and 
social revolution, was Bartolomeo Vanzetti, an Italian peasant 
from the foothills of the Alps, a Piedmont farm labourer from 
just outside Turin in Savoy, who became, on emigrating, not 
f only a fish seller in the back streets of Boston and an anarchist 
Os a, but also one of the truly great Americans of history. 
- This last statement may astonish many students on several 
Bits teeatiwnise®. but it would not have surprised the Founder of the 
_ University of Virginia. His hands were smelly with the smell of 
the fish he sold, but his mind was as beautiful, in its own original 
way, as that of his countryman, that great Florentine exile, that 
Sire of the House of Alighieri. Bartolomeo Vanzetti, who was as 
humble as Spinoza, was to the social revolution of his own day 
Bee Sse Su eens of Assisi was to the eae revolution of the 
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Bartolomeo Vanzetti (left) and Nicole Sacco at the time of their trial in 1921 
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say that the Western student ought to look to China if only in 
order to learn how historical scholarship may go wrong. 


The full version of Professor Butterfield’s lecture has now been published 
by Luzac and Co. for 2s. 
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thirteenth century: and the Pope behaved better to the poor man 


of Umbria than Stalin would have done to the poor man in 
New England. His thinking, expressed in his behaviour, in his 
pamphlets, and in his speeches on street corrfers and from the 
dock, and especially in his letters from prison, was a map of the 
way human beings should behave on this earth. 

Nicolo Sacco, a Southern Italian from what used to be the 
old Kingdom of Naples, 
whose name is perpetu- 
ally linked with his, was 
an honourable, decent, 

_ brave, _ working - class 
agitator. He made his 
living and that of his 
family as a shoemaker. 
His trade was anarchist 
propaganda. Sacco was 
above the average of his 
kind, and the average of 
his kind was high. He 
would have had his place 
in the struggle of the 
poor to be free, even if 
he had not been lynched 
into the history of the 
world by being executed 
after a series of trials 
lasting seven years, in 
the company of one of 
the truly great men of the 
century, for a crime 
neither of them com- 
mitted. As Eugene Debs 

said at the time, there was not enough evidence to shoot a dog for 
stealing chickens. 

Bartolomeo Vanzetti was a great poet. Anyone who reads his 
letters will agree with Romain Rolland and Maxim Gorki in 
their preface to them. Vanzetti was indeed very beautiful. He 
was beautiful both physically and morally, socially and politi- 
cally, although he was too kind-looking to be attractive to women. 
He was one of the truly noble people of history, this side-walk 
orator, this vendor of fish. I am sure that the poor working- 
class housewives in the back streets of Boston got good weight. 
But to the unemployed among them he did not give credit, he 
just gave them the fish. This foreign emigrant, this Italian 
peasant, this shy bachelor who loved children, and who did not 
have the right to vote, was one of the greatest of all Americans. 
This Italian fish pedlar, who could not speak English properly 
and who most certainly could not spell it, was one of the greatest 
of American writers. As a political thinker he ranks with Jeffer- 
son and Tom Paine. As an artist he is the equal of Walt Whitman 
and Herman Melville. 

The most desperate thing about the case was that it happened 
in Boston and not in Tennessee or Arkansas, Only a long genera- 
tion before, Emerson and Melville, Thoreau, Prescott, Long- 
fellow and Lowell were making the name of New England and 


further reason why the Western student should examine the East. 
Orientalists may not forgive me, but they will understand me, if I 


er ‘the acs of men, “There was a << 
on the final Tribunal which found th 
and not Vanzetti who said: 


| guilty. It was Sacco 
“Tf he is rich, he will be against 


us, however learned and unrackety he is” . And it was Sacco and 


‘not Vanzetti who was right. Vanzetti could never bring himself 


to believe that a man of learning, a university professor, could 
let himself become the tool of corrypt politicians and equally 
corrupt policemen. 


the head of a great university, was. also an industrial capitalist, 
employing thousands of the same foreign workers to whom Sacco 


and Vanzetti were preaching anarchism. So he let his name, ~ 


made great by another, sign their death warrant. He may not 
have known that they were completely innocent, but he could 


not possibly have been ignorant of the fact that ‘there was con- 


siderable informed doubt; not least among the faculty of his own 
university. 


Loyalty to Class not Truth 


Obviously, as in the Dreyfus case, the state piescurial and its 
allies really did Relieve, in the beginning, in their guilt. Then, 


having gotten themselves committed to this view, their loyalty 
to their class was stronger than their loyalty to the truth. If you 
want to be kind to them, although on this occasion kindness does 
not seem to be very fair, their loyalty to their conception of the 
community was stronger than their loyalty to the individual. 
Perhaps it is nearer to the truth to say that hysteria, mixed with 
prejudice and fear, prevented them from seeing that truth, But 
there is evidence which suggests, if it does not prove, that they 
knew Nicole Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were innocent of the 
crime for which they were executed. Loyalties cut across barriers 


in both directions. The Pope pleaded for them to the United 
States Government although they were atheists, and even Musso- — 


lini interceded for them to the President himself, although they 
were anarchists. Then both Pius XI and Benito Mussolini were 
Italians themselves. 

- For generations yet to come the 1 name of Bartolomeo Vanzetti 
will spell working-class revolutionary decency in every language 
on earth—in Hebrew and Russian as much as in Italian and 
English; and the letters he wrote during his seven years imprison- 
ment have taken their place with the little bit of truly great 
literature there is in the world. 

There are many working-class men who have played an im- 
portant role in human history. He who was perhaps the greatest 
man yet to live was a working-class person from a working-class 
family; his mother and his father, his sisters and his brothers 


were all working-class. Then of course people lie about him: 


some say he was God, others that he did not exist at all. John 
Bunyan and William Blake were both working-class and so was 


John Clare. St. Peter, Walt. Whitman, D. H. Lawrence, and | 


Michelangelo were all equally working-class. But perhaps the 
greatest working man yet to occupy himself with the attainment 
of human freedom through politics was Tom Paine. Not only was 
he really working-class; he was equally English. He was not Irish 
or Welsh or Scots. He was a Norfolk man, as Saxon as the East 
Anglian monosyllable that is his nance 


Paine in Philadelphia 

Paine did not go to America until he was fare Until then his 
life had been dull, useless, and uninteresting. He arrived in Phila- 
delphia the year before the Declaration of Independence. He was 
the first man in the world to use the words ‘ the Republic of the 


United States of America’. It is extraordinary, but the more> 


powerful America becomes the less they use the word ‘ republic’. 
It is no longer to be found anywhere on an American passport; 


whereas from 1776 right up to Mark Twain’ 's day it was as much - 


in evidence as the flag. 

Tom Paine was the first and, for a time, the only person who 
wanted to break completely the connexion with England. Twenty- 
four hours before the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson who wrote it, in an English worthy of the best 
in our literature, wanted to retain some kind of connexion—what 
nowadays we would call ‘ Dominion status’. It was the Norfolk 


It was as if Frank Lloyd Wright had done 


a deal with McCarthy. This Lowell, however, besides being of the world. His whole life was democracy. 


lonely, weak, cross, impatient, and lovable human being. He was” 


‘contemporaries he could not foresee the industrial revolution. 


-lutionary, between the artist and the soldier, This is a combina- _ 


was ae first-rate as a him 
and on a huge scale, thou he eas no art in him at 

actually believe in man. He loved freedom and could ity 
without equality. He did not have many theories; he simply Many. 
behaved to everyone as if they really were citizens of the meneeee oe 


He was always on the move; he treated the sort as” “eaust 
men treat their home town. Yet unlike most men who devote their 
lives to revolutionary politics he never c2ased to be a full-blooded, 


a 


é 


probably the most radical Englishman, with the possible excep- 
tion of Hazlitt, yet to live. He loved America deeply, thought OLS 
it as the continuation and development of all that is best in English 
history. Like all true radicals he got irritable and impatient at 

the slowness of humanity to realize its own potential. Like all his — 
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He lived at the very centre of things in the best period of modern 
history. Although he was courteous to women he never, which 

always surprises me, seems to have loved one deeply. He was — 
impressed by simplicity, loved the truth, hated bullies, left, right, 
and centre, loved Thomas Jefferson who returned his love, — 


i: 


itn) 


_ respected Washington, spoke English with a working-class accent hes ~" 
_and French with a Norfolk one. ai ’ 


He was a friend of William Blake. And it was this friend of =) oe 
his who gave him the authority to run away to France in order 
to be able to fight another day, next day. What he was fighting 
for was the world he believed in—‘ The world is my country, to 
do good my religion’—and which he thought was in reach of 
being attained. There was a weapon and a tool waiting forhimin © 
Paris, a seat—for Calais—in the en as of Deputies. _ 


Ne 


‘The Rights of Man’ — Cs : 
This must have been one of the most sublime moments in the r 

revolutionary history of mankind, when Tom Paine left his room _ 

over a public house at the Angel i in Islington and took the route 

now taken every ten or so minutes by the number 19 bus, and went : 

walking to Great Queen Street off the Kingsway between Holborn — 

and Covent Garden to talk over with William Blake the problem — 

troubling him; and this was his problem, this is what he wanted Fe. 

to talk over: The Rights of Man, a book he had but lately 

written in his room at the Angel in Islington, was being read; it 

was being passed from hand to hand, across the length and breadth 

of working-class England; quite simply it was causing a revolu- 

tion. The Government was frightened out of its wits. They had 

just lost the American colonies, in some part because of this man i een t 


activities. France was in the middle of the greatest revolution then 


known to history. The printers who printed The Rights of Man 
were being tracked down and sent to prison. It was a. major 
offence to sell it and a minor one to read it. If it was a big crime 
to sell it and a small one to read it, Noe must the offence have 


been to have written it? = : 


Tom Paine being the man he was, possessing ordinary common 
sense and plain decency in such generous helpings that it amounted — % 


- to greatness, wanted naturally enough to give himself up to the é 
‘policemen of George III, to the politicians who were imprisoning __ 


the people who were printing and selling and reading the book he = 
had written, and which had taken’ the whole of working-class —— 
England by storm. He did not think it fair that other working- = 
class people should be punished while he went scot free. It was 
William Blake of Jerusalem and Paddington Green, a poet, who — 
issued the passport which | = authority to the agitator torun 
away aa? 

Nowhere i in all history is there a better example of the com- cng 
munion, alliance, and partnership between the poet and the revo-' beni 
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tion that is not only unbreakable but also unbeatable; this unior 
between beauty and go _ between revolution “and poetry. 
between art and decency. This was one of the (most import: 
‘ blood transfusions ” in English working-class the 


that took places) in an ae ok room in Great 
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one November afternoon, shortly after the lamps had been lit, 
when something even more precious than blood was transferred 
from the mind of William Blake into the legs of Tom Paine. 
Many people in the political life of the time thought themselves 
left of Tom Paine. Yet all that that really meant of course was 
that they were crueller to their political opponents. Their con- 
ception of what would follow the revolution was less vague than 
his, but it was also a lot thinner and narrower. It was only in 
their attitude to the terror that they were more whole-hearted 
than he. He hated the royalist form of government more than 
Danton and the Jacobins, because he hated dictatorship in all 
its forms, while they only hated it when the form was not their 
own. Yet he fought as hard to save the King of France’s life 
as he had fought for the American colonists and the working 
people of England, of whom he was one. , 

Everything about Tom Paine was first-rate. He had a huge 
reverence for people, but he was no respecter of persons, if that 
respect contradicted truth. He was a deist, and his book, not 
against God but against theology, made him more enemies and 
caused him to suffer more persecution than did all his political 
writings put together. The priests hit him harder than the police- 
men. He made about as much money out of his books, although 
they were world best-sellers, as a high-brow poet does now. He 
kept enough for pocket money, the rest he gave away. He was 
indeed the wave of revolution, the crest of the poor and the salt 
of the earth. Yet there is no statue of him anywhere in the world. 
The only memorial to him in England was put up by the United 
States Air Force during the second world war. He was an 
English working man who adorned humanity by helping greatly 
in the establishing of the Republics of America and France. He 
was very human, very English, very working-class, and he had 
red hair. 

It is the poetry of revolution that clearly shows just how 
revolutionary revolution really is. And that poetry was caught in 
the person and in the life and in the writing of Leon Trotsky 
more than in that of any one man in the twentieth century. 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti expressed it in a more holy and humble and 
equally human way. But the circumstances of history and his own 
temperament gave Trotsky a bigger stage on which to act it out. 
Even if everything Stalin said and had said about Trotsky were 
true, which is impossible, what I am saying here is still also true. 
In fact it would be even truer. 

To call Leon Trotsky’s autobiography a major work of art is an 
- academic way of saying that he tried to put all the waters of the 
Volga river into a Vodka bottle. It is like Niagara Falls flowing 
out of the mind of one man. It is indeed a classic of Russian 
literature, to be thought of when one is thinking of Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and Pushkin. And the classics of Russian literature are 
classics of world literature. Nowhere is 
the attempt of man to be free from 
political and economic tyranny more 
reverently and excitingly expressed. The 
whole thing is there, in front of your 
heart, for ever. 

Leon Trotsky was not very interested 
in being a Jew; he was not very interested 
in being a Russian. He was not very 
interested in Jews or Russians as such. 
His concern was the working class of 
all the world. But that did not prevent 
him from being just as much a Russian 
Jew as his contemporaries Chaim Weiz- 
mann, the first President of Israel, or 
Chaim Bialek, the great modern Hebrew 
poet. He combined Amos’s anger with 
the Russian bigness of spirit. He was 
too good a man to be as interested in 
power as he was—that is probably why 
he lost it. He could not keep up the 
interest. He had both the statesman’s 
taste for power and the artist’s revulsion 
against it. Yet he should have led the 
Kronstadt revolt instead of crushing it. 
It was other people’s hunger for food 
that fed his own hunger for power. 
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Leon Trotsky (1879-1940) 
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Tom Paine (1737-1809): an engraving after a portrait by Romney 


He lost power because he was an artist, but if he had been 
only an artist he would never have wanted it. Only a decade after, 
Lenin, immediately on taking office, had said: ‘We may not be 
able to hold out for long, so let us do such things during our 
brief tenure of power that the working-classes of the world will 
remember them for ever’. Leon Davidovitch Trotsky, the only 
other man in the Revolution of equal stature and of equal im- 
portance to him, was not only banished from the Government but 
was also exiled from the country, by a group of subordinate 
bureaucrats who did this in the name of the very revolution he 
not only led but also inspired. It happened before; everything has 
happened before and will probably happen again. Remember 
Tom Paine, and Christopher Columbus being brought back from 
the America he discovered, league after league, a prisoner in 
chains at the bottom of the ship. It seems that greatness and good- 
ness are always temporarily defeated by 
the dreary/and the middle-brow. Yet the 
greatness and the goodness survive and 
are loved and remembered for centuries. 

There was indeed something wrong 
with the Russian revolution from the 
very start. That, however, does not mean 
that one should not be glad that it did 
happen. If Lenin had only had another 
few years—he died at fifty-six as the 
result of a bullet wound inflicted on him 
by a left-wing political opponent! What 
defeated the Russian revolution and 
stopped it being revolutionary enough, 
not just left enough, was what has so far 
always defeated every movement and 
each attempt at human emancipation. 
It was the instinct in people always to 
take the short-term point of view. This 
instinct is so strong in human beings that 
it came to the fore even at so short a 
period after the excitement and upheaval 
caused by the greatest revolution in 
the history of mankind. But what caused 
that revolution in the first place, far 
beyond the immediate economic and 
political reasons for it, was what also 
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yee on November 7, 1917, the Mee hae ee elation started, 
there were three eccentric young gentlewomen—one even had a 


Ror girlish ways, been fighting the tyranny of the regime, a regime 


that was loathed by the whole of the civilized world. Now unless | 


someone has been kidding me—not in fact someone, but ‘ every- 
one’ from Gladstone through Kropotkin to Woodrow Wilson, 
that was what Marx and Lenin and Trotsky were doing. Yet these 
three young romantic girls stayed in that prison and died there in 
1948 as middle-aged women. Not all their revolutionary com- 
mittees, their soviets or commissars, not Lenin, or even Krupskaya, 
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NE of our more brutal folk-sayings is the one about-a 


woman, a dog, and a walnut tree: the more you beat 
f them, the better they be. This proposition is not con- 


ventionally acceptable in Britain today, especially as 


regards the dog. But it may appeal to some who would not admit 
it. In fact, it is familiar enough that opinions about punishment 
often reflect the lusts of the speaker rather than the facts of 
what punishment actually achieves. And if attitudes spring from 
powerful unconscious feelings, a detached view based on evidence 
is not going to have much effect. 


A Simple Experiment 

All the same, facts can be useful—even facts about the effects 
of reward and punishment on animals in laboratories; or so I 
shall try to show. Let us begin with a simple experiment on 
learning. The task to be learnt is to pass through a swing door 
marked with an X; the alternative and incorrect response is to 
try to go through one marked with a circle. The animals—usually 
rats—have not been fed for some hours; when they make the 
‘correct response they are rewarded with food; and they duly 


learn to go to the spot marked X on nearly every occasion. The | 


learning can be speeded up if the wrong response is also punished, 
for instance with a mild, non-injurious electric shock. 
This is nothing new: we know that if an act leads to pleasure 


it is liable to be repeated; and if it leads to pain, it will usually 


be avoided. But does all learning depend on reward—or punish- 


thing we pick up seemingly useless information as we move about: 
_I know, for instance, that a neighbour has a wonderful display 
of flowers in his garden, though at this moment I cannot see them. 
But there is more to it than this, There are important kinds 
of unrewarded learning, not only in ourselves but also in other 
species. An example is the following response, You might call it 
the ‘ Mary-has-a-little-lamb’ effect. Young mammals tend to 
follow their mothers; so do ground-living birds like ducks and 
geese. But if they,see a member of another species, or even a 
box, at a particular early stage in their development, they may 
develop the habit of following that instead. It helps if the object 
emits the right kind of noise; but it is not essential. This kind of 
learning has been called imprinting. It occurs without any reward, 
such as food or water or warmth and so on: that is, it occurs 
without any of the incentives that are ordinarily used, either when 
one is doing an experiment on learning or when one is training 


a circus animal. Actually, in some experiments on birds, giving — 


food has interfered with the imprinting effect. 
There is a still more important kind of unrewarded learning. 
Many animals—not only mammals, but others too—do a lot of 


moving about when they are not in need of anything special, such 


-double-barrelled name—serving a prison sentence in a fortress of — 
the Tsar. They were confined there because they had, in their own _ 


' will learn to solve puzzles that require manipulation bli any 


This behaviour has a special importance for the young. If young 


‘the capacity to solve problems, to learn specific tasks, is fully 


ment? For man, common sense tells us, No: because for one 
Periods often occur very early in an animal’s life. <i 


anyway.) But before we do that it ought to be possible to find out — 


‘that many children, es ecially nowaday: and 


about. aghooiing, when By pede hot b 


» 
to Bocrsietunutk for a holiday, 


_and it indeed was huge—not re) 


not find a key to that door. © : aut 

Yet, I am proud to be able to ‘abit the ncihelee ‘that if was 
brought up in, that this communist Jew, Leon ‘Trotsky, had on © 
the whole as exciting and chivalrous and as beautiful an attitude ~ 
to women as did the Christian Dante or the Tory Yeats, In the 
end the revolution that he had helped to inspire and to direct 
murdered him in one of the meanest murders known to history. — 
Yet his work and his love and his art will survive and mean 
something very precious to man in centuries yet to come, when me 
the name of Stalin is high behind the shadow of Hitler’, =” 
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as food. They seem to be doing it for fun, like play. And monkeys 
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reward at all apart from the joy of doing them. __ 3; 
But although exploratory behaviour seems to have} no motive, 
it is not useless: while it is going on the animal is undergoing z 
a kind of learning about the resources of its environment: it is — 
picking up information which it can use later, as need arises. 
Another way of putting it is that animals often behave as though 
they were inquisitive: certainly, many species have a marked 
propensity for approaching and investigating new things. There 
is evidently a positive need for stimulation—as there is in man. 


mammals are deprived of the opportunity to dash about and to 
have a variety of experience, then later on they are less intelligent, 
in a perfectly precise sense, than they would otherwise have been: 


Pe Res un oh 


developed only if there is plenty of this kind of behaviour in 

early life. 
What is more, once ‘s = is past, lost opportunities cannot be 

fully made up. There is an early sensitive period, as it is called, for 


the acquirement of this basic kind of learning; just as there is 


a sensitive period for becoming imprinted on a parent or on- : 
some substitute object. It seems that there is an optimum stage — 
in the life of an animal for the development of each sort of 
behaviour and for the learning of each sort of skill; and no 
amount of reward or punishment can compensate ‘for ignoring it. 


_ The duration and scope of each sensitive period has to be (emai : 


covered for each species, but we already know that sensitive case) 


What implications have these facts for ourselves? Obyiobsie > ; 
we ought to hesitate to restrict the movements of children more 
than is absolutely essential; and we ought to avoid circumstances 
in which such restriction is inevitable—even if this involves re- 
building our cities. (There are excellent grounds for doing that, 


a good deal more about the extent to which these pean gh results. 
from rats and pee apply to human Lig 


Why is Formal Teaching Difficult? set tgtahe eee 
One question that thrusts itself on us is this. If the infa 


young mammal are so eager for new experience and learnin 
why is the formal teaching of children so difficult, so labori yt 
and so unsuccessful? Why do young human beings not unif 


welcome their schooling with cries of joy? It is onl 


early years, do. enjoy school. But later it 
this does suggest strongly that there is someth 


é ur about it. At present the 
cf 


en Ge 
forma ‘schooling is towards more rote-learnin 
es ctivity w. gives a cy 


d-powers a inquiry 
a school of thought _ 
igges to include the in- 
ion of much pain. or Biscorafort, et way 0 © f astra for aS 
was the pacmions headmaster who said t 


seems s- analogous to saying that one shania faralnoueseh and so 
cripple children in order that they become equipped to resist 
pa paaae in later life. But the whole as eae futile 


3 Shinde in fparenis and cher? Or does it "thrive father: on 
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‘The Learning’ of Particular Tasks 


SER — On this kind of question, experiments on animals have not 
much to say. But one can say a good deal about the effects of . 
ee _ discomfort and of punishment in the learning of particular tasks. 
: We already know that punishment can speed up learning. By 
see _ punishment in this context we mean only the application of a 
Bates Painful stimulus—a stimulus, that is, that the animal avoids if it 
pe > cans This isa meaning for the word punishment that leaves out a 
Sas ood: deal of what it may imply in a human situation: there is no 
element of shame or disgrace, for instance. However, the simple 


_ kind of situation used in a laboratory does enable us to be | precise 
and quantitative. Take the effect of discomfort, such as hunger, in 
_ promoting Jearning. One might think that the ‘hungrier an animal 
is, the more efficiently it would learn to get. food: or, to put it 
____ more precisely, the longer the time since it had last fed, the better 
ast c the learning. One must, of course, exclude degrees a hunger that 
yes -_are actually weakening. 
=7 Here is an example of what is actually found. Rats were 
deprived of food for one hour, or for twelve hours, or for 
twenty-four hours. In each case, at the end of the period of 
deprivation, they were given a task to learn. The reward was 
- food. When they had learned it they were tested to see how 
long. they remembered what they had learned. The ones that did 


mee best were the twelve-hour group. There have been a number of 
io mat studies of this kind. And they all _ Suggest that there is an 
oe aie _ optimum level of ‘drive’ or ‘ motivation ’ for learning. Beyond 
ie = sue a certain point, learning efficiency is impaired. If this is true for 
rats, one may perhaps reasonably ‘suppose that it applies still 


_ more strongly to children. 
ve ee ‘However, both with children and with laboratory animals, one 
also. has to consider the task to be learned. Perhaps, with the 
more difficult problems, one ought to ensure a higher intensity 
= _ of ‘drive’? Actually, the optimum level of ‘ drive’ does depend 
Rectal re ‘on what has to be learned: it does depend on the difficulty of the 
aa "Senet This has been studied in experiments in which animals 
ave to make. discriminations: they may, for-instance, have to 
100se between a bright light and a dull one; the less the differ- 
2 in brightness, the more difficult the learning. In such a 
f nd, the greater the difficulty of ,the task, the lower 
the level of drive or discomfort or stress imposed on 
bviously, this has possible implications for our- 


more restrained, perhaps, we should be in imposing 

ions with them. 

iation can be analysed further, if we consider 
effects of punishment in more detail. In general, both 

mfort or stress, and also the threat of pain, tend to produce 

xiety or fear. If they are ue: laborsry animals, in 


be 
ae 


e more exacting the tasks we set for children or under- 


conditions they p 
pees ene years € 


take aaa is also under restraliie 


be applied to the custom of making young children sit at desks 


for forty minutes at a time. But they certainly show, inanextreme _ 


form, how disastrous the effects of stress on learning can be. 


‘However, the extreme case of complete breakdown is much less 


important than the one where there is only a moderate degree of 


anxiety: where there is no excessive restraint. One can arrange 


a modest level of stress so that an animal is no longer in a bad 
state: its behaviour is not disrupted and may even be excep- 


tionally efficient. To see how this works out, we need to look more | 
closely at what I have been vaguely calling ‘ anxiety or fear’, In 


experiments on animals, one has to apply these terms either to 


- behaviour, such as flight or the adoption of certain attitudes and _ 
so on; or else to internal states, such as increased secretion of © 


certain hormones into the blood. (These changes occur in our- 
selves as well; but we can also report on our feelings, in words.) 
One objective index of fear is the activity of the sympathetic 
nervous system: this is the nervous equipment that helps to make 
the heart beat faster and breathing more effective, and blood-flow 
to the muscles greater, when we are faced with an emergency. 
But the state of the sympathetic nervous system is liable to 
fluctuate all the time, not only in a crisis, It becomes more 
active even when an animal’s attention is aroused — when the 
_ animal becomes alert: for instance, when a dog pricks up its ears 


and turns its head. This phenomenon of arousal depends especi- 


ally on another part of the nervous system, a mass of nerve cells 
in the brain stem—the lower part of the brain. This is the 


reticular activating system. If this system is injured, the result — 


may be coma—that is, no arousal at all to any stimulus. The 
point for us is this. If behaviour in general, and learning in par- 


ticular, is to be effective, there must be some degree of arousal. 


And this is accompanied by some degree of activation of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. That is, it involves to some extent just 
the sort of changes that occur in anxiety or fear. But we also know 
that fear can disrupt behaviour. So from this point of view, too, 
we come to the notion of an optimum level of stimulation. The 
arousal must go only just so far if the best results are to be 
achieved. 


Easy to Arouse Anxiety 

At this point—if not before—anybody professionally concerned 
with reward and punishment may well say: all this may be true, 
but it tells us nothing about how to achieve the optimum; it does 
not tell the harassed teacher how to arouse the interest of fifty 
pupils and yet avoid traumatic punishment. This is quite true. All 
these experiments do, at present, is suggest a way of looking at 


problems. We know that it is easy to arouse anxiety—especially in 


children. And it is also not all that difficult to arouse an explora- 
tory interest. I would suggest that the experiments I have described 
have two chief implications. The first is that the suppression of 
curiosity is disastrous for the ability of a child to learn—even 
more disastrous, perhaps, than has been thought in the past. The 
second is that, when learning is hoped for, the infliction of more 
than a small degree of stress is stultifying. If this is true it has 
significance for parents as well as teachers. 

Since all this is based on work with laboratory animals, let me 
make one disclaimer. My argument has nothing in common with 
proposals to treat the young, or certain delinquents, as Pavlov did 
his dogs. I would regard this as the modern equivalent of the- 
woman-the-dog-and-the-walnut-tree method, Such proposals leave 
out the complexities of human behaviour, of human feelings and, 
in general, of human needs—especially the need for good relation- 
ships with other people. The results of laboratory experiments 
must be used only within the framework of an understanding of 
whole people. If this is accepted—if human needs are considered 
first—science can perhaps help to humanize our relationships 
with children, delinquents, and other problem groups. That is, if 
we wish to humanize them. Science cannot create the wish. 

—Third Programme 


this” Seantiod —with no 
possibility of escape, or even of much movement directed towards 
_ escape—both learning ability and habits already learned are com-_ 
pletely disrupted. I do not know whether these facts can properly — 
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"Wednesday, ‘Sept ember 13 


Russia explodes two more nuclear devices 
in the atmosphere 


Bierce fighting is reported from Katanga 
ze _ as U.N. troops attempt to take over 

i‘. - Elisabethville, the capital i 

A mass anti-nuclear. rally planned for 


central- London next Sunday is banned 
OF: Congpissioner of. Metropolitan Police 


Raider. a taab ie 14 


Lord Home. arrives in “Washington: for 
meeting of Western Foreign Ministers 


~ Russia agrees to suggestion by President 
Kennedy that the Soviet and United 
States Foreign Ministers should meet in 

~ New York to discuss Berlin 

Mr. Derek Riches, British Ambassador in 
Leopoldville, sees Mr. Hammarskjold, 
to express Britain’s concern over U.N. 
action in Katanga 


Men of thi 
transport ci 
Pe Gi 


A general election was held in the Federal German Republic last 
Saturday. Above left: Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor and leader 
of the Christian Democrat Party, casting his vote near Bonn. Above 
right: Herr Willy Brandt; leader of the main opposition party, the 
Social Democrats, and chief burgomaster of West Berlin, speaking at 
a press conference in Bonn last week. Although the Christian Demo- 
crats won most votes, they lost their absolute majority in Parliament 


Friday, September 15 

At Turkish treason trial death sentences are 
passed on Mr. Bayar, former President 
(later commuted to life imprisonment), 
Mr. Menderes, former Prime Minister, 
and thirteen political supporters 


In Katanga a company of Irish troops of 
the U.N. forces are reported to be ‘cut 
ih off at Jadotville 
rhe, United States resumes. underground 
nuclear tests - 


ete Government is to set up an fedtepens 
_ dent inquiry into the theft of the Goya | 
“portrait of the Duke of Wellington from _ 
SS the National Gallery 


j Saturday, September 16 i 
TM 280 people are arrested during Raeiemines if 
_ demonstrations at Holy Loch, Scotland | 
- Gales, caused by American hurricane, kill |- 
ies twelve -people in the Trish Republic. 

_ Three people are killed and more than forty | 

injured at Ibrox Park football ground, i 
_ Glasgow, when fence ives: Sey ; 


Dr. Donald Coggan taking the oath on an: 


Sundes Septe bee 17. 
pi eo his enthronement as the new Archbishop 


_ Mr. Menderes i is executed in Turkey 


A cease-fire is reported to ‘have been agreed 
on between the beleaguered Irish ‘ garrison 
at Jadotville and Keaues noe 


pn 


Monday, Sept: ember 18 


A Katanga aircraft attacks headquarees: of 4 
Mr. Conor O’Brien, UN. representative | 
in Elisabethville 


Sir Ronald Gould, Secretary of National cele 
Union of ‘Teachers, announces plans for 
teachers in certain areas to continue 
_ working voluntarily while on strike 


Tuesday, Sept ember 19 


Talks on the possibility of a cease-fire in 
Katanga begin at Ndola in Northern | 
- “Rhodesia between President Tshombe and 
a senior United Nations official 


Northern Rhodesian Government says there 
is no reason to suspect that hostile action 
either from the ground or the air caused 
Mr. Hammarskjéld’s aircraft to crash 


East Cena police raising the height of a brick wall between the Young Visitors to Biggin ‘Hill R, A FL 
French and Russidu sectors of Berlin last week in an effort to stop Station was ‘at home’ to the pub 
the continuing escapes by East Germans to. the Western ABCtOrss f=" xT sete Maw ithe 
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SEPTEMBER 21 1961 


Weapon Regiment loading a ‘Thunderbird’ missile into a 
egiment and other units of the Royal Artillery are going to 
er reinforcements for the British Army of the Rhine 


anuscript of the Gospels during 
ork Minster on September 13 


bee 
ing a flying display when the 
nark the twenty-first anniversary 


Pree 


Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who was killed when the aircraft in which he was 
flying from Leopoldville in the Congo to Ndola in Northern 
Rhodesia crashed on September 18. He was on his way to 
meet Mr. Tshombe, Prime Minister of Katanga (seen below) 
in an effort to arrange a cease-fire in the conflict between 
the United Nations and Katanga forces, Mr. Hammarskjéld, 
who was Swedish, was fifty-six; he was elected Secretary- 
General in 1953 in succession to Mr. Trygve Lie (See also 
page 417) 


THE’ LISTENER 


Demonstrators against nuclear weapons sitting in Trafalgar Square, 

London, last Sunday after an official ban had been imposed upon 

assemblies and processions in central London on that day. More than 
1,000 people were arrested 


A scene from Gluck’s opera Iphigénie en Tauride with which the new 
season at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, opened on September 
14, Miss Rita Gorr as Iphigénie and Mr. Robert Massard as Orestes 
are seen in the centre. Mr, André Turp as Pylades is on the left 


ae PiecosEour THE AGES, men have believed in- 
_ tensely in ghosts; they have feared them and 
_ have developed an elaborate magic to propitiate 
- them or to counteract their influence. I have 
myself seen Africans block up the door of a mud 
hut, knock a hole in the far side, 
and rush their corpse backwards 
several times round the hut in order 
to confuse the ghost and prevent its 
returning to plague the living. 

In any intelligent gathering, if the 
conversation turns on the subject of 
ghosts, one will find three classes of 
people: those who will not believe 
that ghosts exist, because they have 
‘not seen one; those who defend the 
is: _ghost’s existence because they firmly 
believe they have seen one; and the 
agnostic who refuses to commit 

himself either way. As a person who, 
for over thirty-five years, has made 
an active study of occult matters, let 
me say at once that I belong to the 
second class: I firmly believe that 
-_ ghosts do exist; and I would like to 
give evidence to support that belief 
-—not at second-hand but from my 

personal experiences. 

A question I am always being 
asked, as an occultist, is: ‘ What is 
a ghost?’, which is extraordinarily 
_ difficult to answer. One reply is that 
a ghost is the disembodied spirit of © 
a dead person, still walking the 
earth, and fpr some reason still — 
‘tied’? to it. Another is that it is 
only a ‘ thought-form ’, projected by 
our own subconscious minds and 
built up, as it were, into the visible 
image of a dead person, from vibra- 
tions left behind him at the point of 
death. It is particularly difficult to 
arrive at a definition, because some 
kinds of ghosts (or haunters) are 
-. mever seen—such as the poltergeist, 
or throwing-ghost, which hurls 
things about. Again, we find well- 
verified cases of the apparition of a 


I will try 


living person being seen. However, 
- to avoid all controversy. 
_ I have inherited an abnormally developed 


_ psychic sense, and had my first encounter with a 
_ ghost as a young student at the age of eighteen. 
In the long vacation I was staying with an aunt 
in an old country cottage. Returning at dusk one 


evening, I said ‘ Good-evening’ to the dear old 


village woman everybody called Betty, who lived 
next door. She was struggling to open the 
ancient latch, so I went to help her and said: 
_ ‘*What’s the matter, Betty, can’t you get in?’ 


_ She said nothing, smiled very sweetly, and 


vanished. At first I did not realise what had 

_ happened: she had looked so solid, in her usual 
_ Victorian bonnet and short cape. When I got 
over the shock I realized that old Betty had been 

_ dead for the past eight months. When I told my 


’ 


‘By M. = DARE 


aunt she said she ought to eins. ate me that 
she had often seen Betty fumbling with her latch. 


_ The old lady had been born next door, lived 


there eighty-two years, and died there. 
That, I think you will agree, is a good case, 


with two independent witnesses; and my aunt 
had said nothing to me previously which could 
have put an ‘image’ of Betty into my mind, 
causing a vision of ne to be produced sub- 


_ consciously. 


It may be said that this class of experience 
proves survival after death, or it may merely 
mean that somehow a projected image of Betty 
was built up from vibrations surviving in the 
place where she had been so happy for so long— 
for it is not always those who have been un- 
happy in life who are earthbound, and who 
appear as ghosts. 

Incidentally, why is it that some. people can 
see ghosts often and with ease, but others never 
have that experience in a lifetime? I have known 


cases of two people being together, one seeing a 
ghost and the other not. Perhaps an analogy with ~ 


- 


‘grave, answer questions about his presen 


~ 


maa will explain it—-the suggestion vente if. you a 
_are not tuned in to the right- ‘wave-length of the _ 


vibrations which cause the visible ones te 
you will never see a ghost, caf : 
Another happy ghost I have pinons was an: 
an ancient Midland manor house, — 
where I was present on the day that _ 
a Tudor doorway, stairs, and a> 
secret room were discovered, It is — 
the home of an old family who were 
Catholic recusants under the harsh 
reign of Elizabeth. The maid, bring- 
ing in the first course at dinner that 
evening, dropped the lot in fright ; 
and gasped out that there was an od e= 
man with a white beard in the pas- 
sage staring at her. We rushed out, 
and saw, framed in the Tudor door- 
way, the dignified figure of an Eliza- 
bethan priest, with a small white — 
beard, dressed in a black cassock. 
The figure smiled, turned slightly 
towards my host, raised a hand in 
blessing, and said distinctly, i in what 
you might call a loud whisper, ‘ Pax 
tibi, filiys!’ (Peace to you, my son). 
My host being speechless, I replied: 
‘Et tibi pax, Pater’ (And peace to 
you, Father). Then I asked him, — 
speaking very slowly and distinctly: — 
‘Why are you here? You have > 
frightened the serving girl’. He re- 
plied: ‘I am able to come to you 
because you have found my room. I 
was happy here. I was the family — 
priest ’. 

Up to now, he had ‘ieeeeiett 
material; I could not see the door- 
way through him; but now ‘he 
seemed to melt away like a mist, We — 
explained to the servants that they 

_need not fear this gentle ghost. That | 

was twenty-five years ago, ang le 
heard recently that he is still seen 
sometimes, but never speaks, and if | 
questioned seems unable to reply. 

This experience raises several 

- problems. For instance, is this 
nppaemion a spirit, earthbound by ties of affec- 
tion? Why did he not appear before his room 
was found, to lead us to it? That would have — 
been in accord with the idea that all ghosts have 
a mission to execute (an idea, by the way, which 5 
is not always correct). I do not think this — 


ghost was a ‘ mind-projection’ from. ourselves, } 


4 


because the maid, who knew nothing about — 
the secret room and recusant Pacsaies oe ath 


before we did. ara oi 
Another question: Why cannot the priest, af) } 
really a spirit from some limbo beyond 


This is one of the hardest. problems — 
in the study of ghosts, for it nearly 
happens; and when ghost | does 

tions its replies are agu . and u 


ne ee Sean of. a 
ae of haunt ‘ 


488 


ene ndled violently and heard the noises. 


was” 
i637 ¢ 


Who was I here. Before his ey 
Washed and rose, Without his shoes 
Who inched outside while someone’s hat 
_ Made « a noise. Light feet helped. Who’s. 


fa Li a4 


hip are fees eggs S. Padybird’s. 
_ Hard like crumbs of sleep, She flies 
«Off t to help who find some words 


‘Tug at t flowers now for ne abe 


_ Tucked ; away. Some try to hide 
In pouting fox-gloves’ jugs. Who sees 


ae | Their ane ‘sabe thighs, though, wedged inside — 


‘ iz. = Rai 
 Scatiting aaeot Look! Rare stones 
: In lupin leaves, Who’ 's flapping gown 
‘Shakes. them all out. Ow! Who’s bones 
Aren't a awake, make who fall down : 
Biting ict Who joa a Ptat. 
2 are these wet softish hairs 
- g someone’s mouth? Can bound 
cas, as Whoosh! I Peter scares 


- mont ly i seeoeela. ye “was “asked to investi- 
este: occupied this room, and also saw the desk 


_ Concluding that a family ghost with a mission — 
responsible, and that its search was con- 


For r sounds and things. Who’ 's two puffed eyes _ 


one ced. a certain pasos was Ehaoltitely in- 
_ eredible. My Great Dane dog, naturally a fear- 
less animal, felt it, and ‘cringed in terror. 
Enquiry revealed that in that room, five years 
before, a man had gone mad, killed his wife, 
and hacked the body to pieces. I did not 
actually see a ghost—I bolted hastily out of 
‘the house after opening that door. But I later 
learned that an Indian spe aoe who had 


See etar comes. Who’s bare toes rake 
Up oily slugs. Who wants to hop, 

Skip. Who’s flopping tassels make 
ingore run. ‘Who hears his crispies pop. 


GEORGE MACBETH 
—Home Service 


Eden 


eenera retro = ++ 6(for: Marisa) 
‘It ‘was not easy there. The wakening 
é Was 1 not the worst. He rubbed his eyes. He saw 
_ His own aloneness, separateness of being. 
’ The apple-tree hurled its thin shadows down. 
| The task was told him: ‘Choose—your word 
-God’s law— 
"6 name for everything that cries for one’. 


be ahh ay No part could say what sound 
Matched its own inwardness. The whole of 

nature 

Ce Waited upon his word. Even the ground 

¢ - Begged for a name. He touched it, called it 

s c earth’, oA 
No lsat: must be forgotten, and no creature. 
The. names were born. A slow and painful birth. 


pt we 


wa en 


po ‘Why did they eat at him, those names he made? 
He could not tell. But each name meant a death 

Even before the apple. Choosing died 

_ With every choice, In later years he’d say 

¥ _ Eden was perfect. That was not the truth, 

2 _ He, if not she, was glad to go away. 

¥. Epwarb LuciE-SMITH 

Ry 


ft to live 
cs its 
he 5 


rounded by daily prayer Red se saa o, 
can be haunted by an unhappy personality, and — : 
in one of two such cases within my own ex-— 
perience I have not only seen the ghost, but ae 
recognized. it. Here the building was a modern 
church attached to the Dominican priory in a 
Midland city. Not only myself, but the three — 
priests officiating at High Mass, and several ~ 
people known to me in the congregation, saw 
the apparition, What we saw, to our astonish- 
ment, was a fourth priest, in addition to the __ 
three who should alone have been there, and we 
recognized- him as a Dominican of the house, 
who had died a month before in great spiritual ‘ 
distress (it was assumed), because after death his 
papers revealed a scandal in his private life. 
Hence he was haunting his priory, where several 

of the brethren saw him flitting about the corri- 
dors. After a special exorcism rite, and a Mass 
for the Dead had been said, he ceased to haunt. 

“The evil that men do lives after them’, 
said Shakespeare. How true this often is of the 
ghost-world, from the English Midlands to Hic 
jungles of India. —Home Service 
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The Map 


What makes Cluxton interesting 
Is the way the road humps 
And a tree stands 

Before you come into it 

Over flat lands. 


Cluxton itself 

Is a Garage (Shell) 

And a hedgeful of hens. 
There’s a bad smell 

From the chickweed in drains. 


So it needs the tree 
Where the contour bumps. 
But they’re chopping it down 
And flattening the road 
To plant petrol pumps. 
MICHAEL BALDWIN 


Valete 


It strikes me as you toil 

From patio to deckchair, 

Your eyes averted from 

The death you will not bear 
Though it’s closer than all else, 
I owe you gratitude. 

Younger, upon my pulse 

You proved how not to live, 
Now in decrepitude, 

With like felicity, 

You teach how not to die. 

} THOMAS BLACKBURN 


thought proper to a 


isrn certainly would ~ 
not wish to be aligned 
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ANpDRE BRETON once said that Surrealism had 
no objection to being called the tail end of the, 
’ Romantic Movement. But it was preceded by 
at least one other tail end and will probably be 


followed by others. The earlier one was of course 
the Decadent Movement of the nineties. It is 
usually distinguished . 
from Romanticism 
proper by its almost 
exclusive concern with 
erotic sensibility, or, as 
one literary historian 
has put it, with the 
‘less mentionable im- 
pulses of the man- 
animal’. 

This might well be 


tail end, and Surreal- 


with the front end of 
the Romantic Move- 
ment, which tended to 
specialize in vaguely 
religious responses to 
the more sensational 
aspects of ‘the works 
of God’, such as 
Niagara Falls and very 
stormy weather. On 
the other hand, it may 
be taken as evidence of 
Surrealism’s interest in 
the less mentionable 
impulses of the man- 
animal that it gave one 
of its most important 
magazines the name of 4 

Minotaur, and raised the Cretan monster almost 
to the status of a cult image. In this it was aided 
and abetted by the genius of Picasso, but it is 
worth mentioning, I think, that he acquired his 
taste for Minotaur through being invited to 
design the magazine’s first cover. 

Surrealism’s most fascinating and influential 
contribution to modern art is the visual material 
it produced by automatic means, Most of the 
Surrealists seem to have thought of these auto- 
matic textures as material for interpretation, and 
invariably transformed them into landscapes— 
into imaginary and impressive evocations of vast 
tracts of desert and impenetrable forest or un- 
nameable places characterized only by untread- 
able depths and unscalable heights, lit by the 
light of a moon or the sheen of still and 
dangerous water. They sometimes therefore offer 
striking parallels to the nature paintings of 


Romanticism, but they serve a different reading 


of the human condition. 

In spite of these concessions to the picturesque, 
the automatic element is the mainspring of the 
work, the launching platform of the adventure. 
The important thing is the adventure itself, the 
uncertainty as to what the outcome will be. 
When the Surrealists finally disowned Dali in 
the late nineteen-thirties it was because it had 


By Cones MELVILLE 


become obvious that he knew beforehand what 
he was going to paint, and there is scarcely an 
artist living who could fail to appreciate 
the justice of their action. This aspect of Sur- 
realist practice has become one of the more 
mysterious imperatives of modern art. Even 


‘ 


‘Garden Airplane Trap’: (1935), by Max Ernst: from the exhibition at the Tate Gallery, London 


some of the younger geometrical abstractionists 
claim that they never head towards a pre- 
determined goal. . 
The element of interpretation which turns a 
Surrealist work produced by automatic tech- 
niques into an imaginary landscape is sometimes 
very small. Some of the marvellous pictures 
called ‘ Forests’.in the Max Ernst retrospective 
exhibition needed only the ifsertion of a moon 
to make them distant cousins of the landscapes 
of Romanticism and of the sixteenth-century 
German paintérs described by Sir Kenneth Clark 
as the masters of the forest fears. The difference 
is that the landscapes of Ernst and the other 
Surrealist painters are products of a highly culti- 
vated erotic sensibility, They are landscapes of 
sexual enticement, capable of immediately arous- 
ing in the spectator the idea of a place of 
assignation for violent and dangerous love- 
making. It is true that in some of Ernst’s 
pictures a small female nude is set deep in the 
landscape, half hidden like a stick insect, and 
waiting about, maybe, for St. Anthony, but she 
is not essential to the atmosphere of eroticism— 
most of the landscapes are without human 


_ figures—she only dots the i’s and crosses the t’s. 


It is often said that these things are charged 


with erotic meaning by an allusive title. But this 


picturesque element, emphasized the tendency t to << 


, 
_— 


is rarely true. Even when the title does provide 
an erotic meaning that we could not perhaps 
have found for ourselves it only confirms that 


the artist shares our own kind of general response 


to it. I have in mind, for instance, the series of — 

pictures wine Ernst calls ‘ Garden Airplane 

Traps’, a title which, 

in relation | to the 

_image, carries the im- 

plication of sexual 

magnetism. (There ares 

‘three of them, by the 

way, in his retrospec- 

tive exhibition.) 

-. TI have the impres- 
sion that the first pic-— 
ture in the series 
started not as an auto- 

_ Matic surface but as a 
free improvisation 
based on the curious 
coffin-like forms in 
early Chiricos, The 
open coffin form prob- 
ably brought up the 
notion of necrophilia 
which Ernst dealt 
with, so to speak, from > 
a distance, He used a 
coarse plant form with 
a thick stem spread out 
like a letter ‘V’ as a 
substitution for a re- 
clining figure, and 
then added intricate 

_fuzzes of texture like a 
creeping encrustation. 

The title has charm 

and wit, but one does 
not need it to see a half-clothed biomorph, nor to 
comprehend it as an image of unrealizable love. 

This is a painting which seems to have been 
subject to interpretation at every step, but the 
paintings which start as an all-over automatic 
texture appear to be more or less neutral until 
they are made to convey a sense of landscape, 
and then suddenly these textures become 
unknown organic substances and enter into a 
sort of collusion with the picturesque to produce 
an effect of turbid sensuality, so that even when 
the picture shows signs of a longing for the 
infinite it turns into an emblem for the steep 
and dangerous staircase to the secret alcove. 

The catalogue of the Ernst show did not need 
to insist on the fact that Jackson Pollock began 
to use dripped paint after Ernst had revealed to 
him a method for making paint fall haphazardly 
on to a canvas, This was one automatic tech- ~ 
nique which Ernst himself failed to exploit 
imaginatively. There is more conclusive evidence 
of the influence of Surrealism on American — 
Abstract Expressionism in Ernst’s forest paint- 7m 
ings. They are almost entirely composed of a 
homogeneous automatic texture, and some of © 
them assume environmental proportions. ist 

- The Americans, for their part, dropped the x 


ead an eS asing ‘aes’ to eaves’ . The 
eri re beginning to associate this sensa- 
us ewe, but Breton contends that 


7 ithe ‘metaphorical ti on 
paraan turbu- 


Wer tet. Ses tg , os ; 7 aes L ? 

BROADCAST talk on the pis Ernst exhibi- both elias anil later Pee ele airks. pasoch 
iow on view at the Tate Gallery (printed the former, in spite of their eclectic sophistica- 
Mr, Robert Melville rightly stresses the tion, are rather like. long bed-time stories told 
d disturbing appeal. which the finest by a child to a grown-up—a certain trading 
st art makes to y te fundamental emo- upon awful innocence, the latter much more 
 grown-up’s bogey-men with the flesh creeping, 
ee a over the eee 


® 


haslesily oe E ienert.: 

“Such authority and excitement as the Ernst 
exhibition generates is bound to make one hyper- 
critical of anything at all like in manner or 
content. Thus the recent pemtieas and drawings 


Rael es ‘entertainments ne we are eee the 
original works of art. The influence of Surrealist 
Pictorial: Smeal has i in bert case always spread 


- $och as ‘ The Flood’, ee liy ex- 
ech in forms which Ernst smeid not disdain, 
are too explicit i in their personal imagery to hold 
‘our attention for long. Jankel Adler’s pictures at 
_ the Waddington, by the opposite reason of being 

_ ingratiating and whimsically appealing, likewise 

lose their grip on our interest in all but a few 

Paintings, such as ‘Homage to Kurt Schwitters’, 

where it is perhaps the memory and example of 

the greater artist that. arouses Adler’s inventive 

Powers to stricter disciplines and profounder 

thoughts: than are to be found in most other 

i uli on view. 

_ Being Scottish born may have a lot to do with 
tewneed rugged way with a paint brush and his 
‘rugged view of landscape, which is the subject 
of nearly all his paintings at the Drian Gallery. 
vit, may also account for the tartan rhetoric of his 
_ colour, which-has a rather flayed and sticky look 
about it. His success in pulling together his 
emotions and his means of expressing them is 

irregular throughout the thirty paintings on 

_ view but his ten black-and-white drawings are 


and era fasoeee artists, into collective justifications 
oO f almost anything. 

_ Herein, paradoxically of course, lies the 
‘seneth and the weakness of Surrealism—it is 
an inclusive art, which is a good thing, but it — 
_ can become so diffuse as to give rise to clichés 
% eer banalities, So it is good that we should have 

the opportunity, at the Tate, to come face to 
face with so. many of the masterpieces of Sur-_ 
_ realism and to trace the origins so many of the ~ 
currents of which 2 are still the active concern of 
a eee art. : 


iy 
Pe, Lid 


we - Unity uy Ernst’s Rae thetic 
3 Going backwards round the exhibition, apart 
Tg an ee Pokey soeards ae 


af am of i 


> open up new ant Getaaciied vistas. 
2g to the oe one can see 


satisfying | as Eiciblete pictures and have more 
Sa in their suggestions of colour than in 
sictures of the early . nine- ‘Bornfriend (also at Roland, ae etid. Del- 
in these pictures that _ banco) is, too, inclined to pile the colour on to 
ter Promised in the first two his still. lifes and to vary it in tone around a 
m, both called, signifi- given spot with something of the intention and 
n’, and the poet of the effect of vibrato in a singer—increasing the 
aS ng is Still Float- — 
Little Gland that says Tic habit i is comprehended the general form under- 
is ish the authority of | neath can be seen as both searching and firm, so 


emotion without clarifying it. But once this. 


beautiful, the 
religious awe. 


sexual feeling has. S bias i in Biéloctcal fact, fis! = 
in a godless and materialistic age it should te | 
given its proper weight. It may well be due to | 


the fact that the compulsive element in the 
American adventure has not been boldly enough — 
associated with erotic sensibility that it is now 
rapidly cooling off. 

— New Comment’ (Third Programme) 


Galleries 


that one can extend the metaphor which began 
as a criticism and say that the pictures, upon 
reflection, achieve a satisfying resonance. 

One usually knows where one is at the 
Zwemmer Gallery, ‘geographically rather than 
stylistically speaking that is, for the topographi- 
cal instinct still informs and activates much 
English painting. Harold Cheesman’s paintings 
and drawings are in a contemplative and sub- 
jective mood which can find something satisfy- 
ing to say about the tunnel-turning of a road 
in the soft home counties or the movement of 
clouds above an empty beach. The consistent 
and rather damp-looking atmospheric conditions 


- Cheesman favours take some time to disclose 


their subtleties, and one is inclined to remember 
Max’s aphorism (Beerbohm not Ernst) that 
living in England was rather like living inside a 
wet lettuce. 


Towards Abstraction 

Brian Senior’s landscape paintings at the 
Temple Gallery are at one remove from their 
topographical references in that the simplifica- 
tion of shape and volume covers up incidental 
or specific effects of atmosphere or movement. 
Their calm deliberation points towards eventual 
abstraction. The paintings of Peter Schmidt at 
the Beaux Arts Gallery contain hints of the 
styles of many of the artists whom we associate 
with the Gallery—a sociable realism, a rich 
application of paint, a touch of mysticism and a 
strong instinct to graphic dramatization rather 
than graphic precision. He by no means over- 
labours his painting, and in pictures like ‘ The 
Window III’ and ‘The Garden’ succeeds in 
conveying an original and personal view of his 
environment. The slightly hysterical air which 
arises from a pictorially silent world (nearly 
always an element in Surrealism) is to be felt 
strongly in front of the recent paintings of Louis 
Le Brocquy at Gimpel Fils. So refined have 
become both his means and his images that 
interpretation of his intentions may be disas- 
trous; the whiteness appears that of the winding 
sheet rather than of the bed, the forms more like 
man-eating lilies than a bouquet of pleasure; 
such an atmosphere of hygienic eroticism is only 
bearable for any length of time when one is 
asleep and dreaming. 
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Putting down 
the white carpet 


Astern the creaming wake unfolds ...a seagull peels off 
against the breeze and glances down the sky. Aboard the great 
Cunarder, passengers are lunching as they seldom lunched on 

land. Many more are dotted about in cocktail bars and on the 
sports deck, while others are lazing, reading, writing in the 

spacious public rooms and on the sheltered broadwalk of the - 
promenade deck. Tonight, there will be a choice of film premiére, 
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best of everything when you go by Cunard. 
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rhe Franco-Prussian War: The 
Invasion of France, 1870-1871. 
__ By Michael Howard. Hart-Davis. £3 3s. 


ae Reviewed by DAVID THOMSON 


AFTER THE FRENCH DEFEAT at Sedan General 
_ Wimpffen sought moderate terms from Moltke 
and Bismarck. ‘The arguments they used to 
_ counter his request go to the heart of European 

history since 1870. A national army, contended 

Moltke, could not be treated with the etiquette 
of the garrison of a fortress, but must surrender 
~ completely as prisoners of war. France, argued 
Bismarck, was not—like Austria in 1866—a 
- stable Power with whom ‘war could be con- 


German 


- Her political restlessness, which had troubled 
Europe for eighty years, forbade any reliance 
on the conduct of her people or her kaleidoscopic 

- governments. ‘We must have land, fortresses 

and frontiers which will shelter us for good 
from the enemy’s attack’. Wimpffen pleaded 
that the France of Napoleon III was no longer 
military, but-a country where ‘all minds have 
turned to speculation, business, the arts; every- 
one is seeking to increase the sum of his well- 
being and his pleasures and thinks much more 
of his private interests than of glory’. Bismarck, 
unmoved, insisted on turning his spectacular 
victory into hard cash and territorial annexations. 

This turning-point in the course of modern 
history (for were there not, here, premonitions 
of total war and unconditional surrender, justi- 
fied in a twentieth-century manner by butcher- 
bird theories of national incorrigibility?) is also 
the pivot of Mr. Howard’s admirable study of 
the Franco-Prussian War. Roughly half the book 
is devoted to an account of the outbreak and 
early campaigns prior to Sedan; the remainder 
describes the desperate resistance offered by 
Gambetta and the Government of National 
Defence, the battles for Orleans and the siege of 
Paris, and the final peacemaking. Not only this 

- war, but all war, changed its character after 
September 1870. Jules Favre’s attempt to make 
-peace failed. Thereafter, as Mr. Howard 
remarks, ‘the struggle was no longer to be an 


affair of professional armies fighting in the- 


interest of a balance of power: it was to be a 
savage war of peoples’. 

The book is a brilliant piece of scholarly 
military history written in the round—as modern 
military history must be written. Mr. Howard 

is always aware of the social and_ political 
ramifications of war and of preparations for it. 
War had become, as Clemenceau was later to 
observe, too serious a matter to be left to 
soldiers. To microscopically the cir- 
cumstances in which this change first came 
_ about i in western Europe was a task well worth 
. Although so ‘much has been written 
war of 1870 (a bibliography of 1898 


- Its breadth of treatinentt 


_ ducted on a limited eighteenth-century footing. © 


ed 7,000 titles), there was room, and 
rae for an Rass synoptic 


technical military history it is also outstandingly 
good. The discussions of the effect of modern 
weapons on tactics, the problems of organization 
and leadership, and of supply, maintenance, 
medical services and transport of field-armies 
numbering hundreds of thousands, remind the 
reader that this is one of the author’s specialities. 
It is rare for military history, written with expert 
technical knowledge, to be related so wisely and 
intelligibly to political, diplomatic, and social 
developments. 

Mr. Howard, indeed, brings to his general 
interpretation of events that acute sense of the 
importance of the coincidental and the contin- 
gent that is natural to the historian of war. He 
insists that ‘ Moltke, like Bismarck, achieved his 
ends by brilliant opportunism’. In the double 
battle of Rezonville-Gravelotte, ‘the strategical 
and tactical errors committed by the German 
commanders were so considerable that at the 
hands of a reasonably competent adversary they 
might have suffered, both on August 16 and 
on August 18, an absolute defeat’. He is reluc- 
tant even to condemn Gambetta’s wildest 
pursuits of Ja guerre a outrance as being fore- 
doomed to failure. The Germans were near 
exhaustion, and complete attrition might have 
forced a different peace. The course of events, 
not for the last time in modern war, carried all 
before it. Peace meant coming to terms with 
what had happened. 


The Beloved Land. By Vladimir Dedijer. 
Macgibbon and Kee. 30s. 


The Beloved Land is a somewhat misleading 
title. Mr. Dedijer writes more about himself 
than his country, Yugoslavia, and his wander- 
ings in other parts of the world take up a fair 
part of this book. One of the problems in an 
autobiography is, surely, to decide what to leave 
out. Mr. Dedijer, in his desire to give us every 
detail of his early life,has neglected this: ‘ There 
were about sixty boys and girls (in the school), 
and we had a very good time. There were many 
boys from Croatia and Slovenia and I liked 
them. We had a boat and played at pirates’; or, 
“soon after dinner we had to go to bed, because 
I had to get up early to go to church with 
Nana...”. There is too much of this domestic 
trivia, and the reader finds himself constantly 
skipping whole passages which read like his 


‘own diary, kept when he was a schoolboy. Mr. 


Dedijer has courageously, but perhaps ill- 
advisedly, written his book in English, in a loose, 
ambling prose, which increases the general dis- 
cursive effect. 

He tells of an upbringing in Bosnia id 
Herzegovina, of his partly Moslem origins (an 
interesting and revealing passage, this), and of 
his early belief in social reform. Life in a petit- 
bourgeois household after the first world war 
was not easy, particularly if the father of the 
family had died an early death; but it is lovingly 
described, and the. good-natured, ebullient 
character of the author is revealed on every page. 
Mr. Dedijer soon became a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and after the outbreak of the 


a ‘and importance far beyond second world war he took to the hills with 


x 


ry ae Ser as pee Sisas Comrade Tito. 


The sanguinary 
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events of the next four years are described with-~ 
out bitterness, although Mr. Dedijer lost his 
wife in one of the many partisan battles they 
fought together. This is the best part of the 
book, but at no time, even here, does Mr. 
Dedijer overcome his garrulity. This is a pity, 
because he has a great feeling for, and know- 
ledge of, the old Turkish parts of Yugoslavia 
where he was brought up. 

The story finishes immediately after the war: 
and the reader may regret that this close eye- 
witness of the foundation of the Communist 
state does not give his own version of the 1948 
events and the break with Russia. There are 
tantalizing, but all-too-short, references to Tito 
(Mr. Dedijer may well reply that he has written 
about Tito in another book), and to Mr. Dedi- 
jer’s close friend, the controversial Djilas; but 
no mention is made of the stresses and strains 
which were already appearing in the party. Mr. 
Dedijer now lives and teaches in Manchester. 

ANTHONY RHODES 


The Road Past Mandalay. By John Masters. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 


Among the numerous ‘real’ Indias, one of the 
least obviously Indian has been the cffspring of 
a fascinating affair, at cool altitudes and under 
a code of dedicated professionalism, between 
Briton and Gurkha. Thrust upon this private 
menage by war-expansion, an Indian medical 
officer with a Bengali name and an unorthodox 
mode of address reached a battalion of the 
Gurkha Rifles near the Afghan frontier—to be 
at once, and correctly, assessed as ‘a good egg’. 
The young Adjutant who received: him into the 
charmed circle is now the novelist John Masters; 
and The Road Past Mandalay—a vivid account 
of a regular. officer’s war-years in India, Iraq 
and Syria, and finally Burma—is his second 
autobiographical book. 

It is better than the first (Bugles and a Tiger), 
if only because the service life in which both 
are set seems logically to demand the arbitra- 
ment of war. It is not, the author tells us, a 
battle-diary, since he kept no notes or journal. 
Nevertheless it is packed with detail and inci- 
dent, much of it checkable and falling into 
place with other first-hand accounts of that 
reconquest of Japanese-held Burma which 
seemed geographically and logistically impos- 
sible. John Masters at length commanded a 
brigade under Wingate and his successor, 
Lentaigne, and his reporting of human heroism 
and endurance in the terrible Chindit campaign 
gains an added dimension from earlier and 
rather offhand chapters of life and work at the 
Staff College. What could anyone have learned 
at Quetta in 1942 that would get him, alive 
and fighting, across the Irrawaddy in 1944? 
Apparently, just enough—not forgetting, of 
course; the jungle-training in Central India, 
where so far from promoting the ‘ Quit India’ 
resolution the untouched inhabitants ‘seemed 
astonished to learn that the British had even 
arrived’; but not forgetting, either, that Mr. 
Masters prints an Operation Order as appendix 
to a book in which ‘ of death and love I cannot 
say less with honesty or more with propriety’. 
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Learn French’ as naturally 
as he did—by listening 


HE learnt French as a child by listening to other 

people. You can do the same through Linguaphone. 
The only difference is that you listen to the voices of 
distinguished speakers and professors on Linguaphone 
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learn the language in the shortest time possible. 


Learning by Linguaphone is wonderfully easy. You find 
yourself speaking the language, capturing the right accent 
without effort. And you learn the written language at 
the same time, by following each lesson in an illustrated 
textbook. 
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Francis WATSON. 


and: can Age Wit one ite ‘ara we are switched 
EX off to Bob, Janice or the twins. But this way it 


: about washing day and that Austin is sunk in 
concentration making a carousel. The quotations 
are a clue to much that is going on behind © 
_-unrevealing childish faces, Gwen, for instance, 
q a "Precocious flirt, always writes about disease 

and death. No safe deduction can be drawn from 
~ this; but when the effeminate Bertham, who has 
been troubled by the arrival of a stepfather — 
writes: «My Dad has bought a carvan and My 
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‘Made me cricket ae ’ it seems to reflect | 
iain ry : 
- This is” ntially a book for parents ond 


teachers, b both of whom, incidentally, come in 
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Ce Paiving the appear- 
his gathered obser- _ 


y say, as one might 


0 | when ‘ “twenty races, i 
ore of. nguages passed — 
ik d India’s fulfil- a 
th Burmese plain. When | 
was the last to hear — 


is more startling | to find, some pages on, that 
Nancy has burst into a ‘fluent hundred words - 


7 ‘Dad has painted it blow and My Dad has — 


the 
Papal novelists peal :. 


was — Goethe himself phat said We the 


; his own feelings about it. To read. about German 
ny titudes to Goethe 3 is to learn a great deal about 


ean ee sO” soak tanned’ for iets Ehariniked 
) Beoducs: qevcaling outbursts of Prejudice or 


er Ue Ses the map of reputation and 
rites. the history that literary historians do not 
et us about, perhaps because it belongs more 
- accurately to social studies. We are really pass- 
_ ing before the general background of ideas as 
_ we follow the varying line of Goethe’s standing 


in Germany, from the days of sudden fame 


in early, manhood as author of Gétz von Ber- 
~ lichingen and Werther, through subsequent de- 
> ~ cline in his own lifetime and during most of 
the nineteenth century, to the steep upturn into 
_ the twentieth century and our own times. 

_ Professor Barker Fairley has spoken of a 
common centre of experience in Goethe’s mind 
and person, from which his writings seem to 
3 radiate. The existence of this powerful centre 
- vitalizes opinion about Goethe, for this opinion 
is in general an attempt to pierce the secret 
_ of his astonishing calm. He was too serene for 
_ the turbulent liberals and nationalists who fol- 
lowed him and who found Schiller’s exhorta- 
tions more to their taste. It is curious that 
the first full-scale biography should not have 
been written by a German but by George Henry 
_ Lewes, at a time when interest in Goethe in 
_ Germany was low. There are several reasons 
ay for the revival of interest, and Professor Lepp- 
mann details them admirably. The formation 
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a New Novels 


The cetsion Pious. By Francis King. Longmans. 18s. 

The Mighty and their Fall. By |. Compton-Burnett. Gollancz. 16s. 
Perspectives. By Bernadine Bishop. New Authors Ltd. Hutchinson. 15s. 
The Forger. By Jay Williams. Macdonald. 18s. 


its own organic impetus, and makes no conces- 
oo 4 “es inclusiveness which a fresh locale 


Bice, His aggravation at what he considers 
their insensitivity, cruelty and bad manners is 
‘conveyed to the reader with sympathy and 


oo cad this is his v2 a as when he asks the way on the campus 


a “|= : - 


_precariousil 
wisdom, above all, fe) willpower ’. 
and conquered ‘the dangers of despair and — 
_ frustration, of too-great | sensitivity. Professor — 
Leppmann has - sas chapter on modern authors — 
and Goethe, and it ‘might; have been worth © 


ttante does not present the object but only 


He had known 


recalling Thomas Mann’s statement that Death 
in Venice (that study in spiritual disintegration) 


grew from an initial plan to tell the story of 


the aged Goethe’s passionate infatuation with 


seventeen-year-old | Ulrike « at Marienbad. Aschen- — 


bach is certainly a long way from Olympian 
calm. This most interesting book provides the 
English reader with an introduction to an im- 
portant German institution—the. CiREON EY of 
Goethe. . 

Wieland, Goethe’s Bien contemporary, was 
not lacking - in appreciation, for he once wrote 
that his soul was: ‘as full of Goethe as a 
dewdrop is full of the morning sun’. He was 
a writer of vital energy, a strong infldenes! in 
German literature, and it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Van Abbé’s book will attract deserved atten- 
tion to him. This straightforward account of 
his life and works assumes almost total ignor- 
ance of literary trends and so includes explana- 
tions that will irritate mature students. This 


same quality makes it a useful study for sixth- 


formers and first-year undergraduates. 
Ipris PARRY 


An unusual publication recently received is Image 
of Britain I, the first of two special numbers of the 
Texas Quarterly to be devoted to Britain. Hand- 
somely bound and illustrated (cover and end-papers 
by Emett), it includes essays by Richard Hoggart, 
Peter Laslett, H. G. Nicholas, Tom Driberg, Henry 
Green, A, L. Rowse, Hugh Gaitskell, and Sir 
Bernard Lovell; stories by Alan Sillitoe and Ted 
Hughes; and poems by Philip Larkin, Elizabeth 
Jennings, and Dom Moraes. Many of the contribu- 
tions were specially commissioned. Not the least 
entertaining part of the book is the collection of 
photographs of writers, artists, and- actors, many of 
them taken in the now fashionable heavy-shadowed 
close-up: but even this technique allows us to see 
more of the features of Mr. Henry Green than have 
ever previously been made public. The volume is 
published at four dollars by the University of Texas 
Press, ane Texas, K. W. G. 


no understand .. .” (“But you’ve got Daniel 
Deronda under your arm, and, yes, Seven Types 
of Ambiguity—you must understand”.)’ Having 
attached us to Knox, Mr, King calmly shifts the 
viewpoint of the narrative and shows him to us 
as others see him: middle-aged, tetchy and un- 
loved. This method of drawing character never 
fails to keep us on our toes. We are told more 
than his characters know singly, without the 
author himself intruding. We understand the 


act, of painfully i the 


difficulties of Knox’s curious affair with the . 
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* Westernized ’ 


chooses to tell him. The emotional disturbance 
behind her aloofness is never made wholly clear 
to him. It is the reader who is left to piece the 
clues together. : 

The novel contains an attempted assassination, 
blackmail, murder. At the centre of this web of 
violence is Setsuko’s uncle, Furomoto, of whom 


_ she herself has been a minor victim. Whether 


as an industrialist, a painter or a pursuer of 


girls, Furomoto is at the back of most of the 


action of the novel, and it is because of him that 
Welling, a weak Australian missionary, is sus-+ 
pected of the murder of another Japanese girl, 
less innocent than she looks, Considering the 
various strands of the novel, one might say that 
the Knox parts were better done than the 
Furomoto or Welling parts, with the suspicion 


- that there is more of Mr. King in Knox than in 


any other character. But this novel is more 
complex than I have suggested, and it is his 
effortless portrayal of such minor figures as 
Schneider, the journalist, and Aileen Colethorpe, 
the painter, as much as his civilized prose, that 
make it so enjoyable: thus it is that I feel its 
defects to be structural (too much event; too 
little shape?) and its virtues those of realization. 
Mr. King’s talent is considerable. 

If you believe that a novel should, like The 
Custom House, give one insight into human 
behaviour, you are probably no devotee of Miss 
Compton-Burnett. She elevates style to a pitch 
of obscuring almost any creditable moral situa- 
tion, Plot is not absent, with all the machination 
and revelation which the word implies; indeed, 
much might be said to happen, though it does 
not assume primary importance, It is not real, 


JONATHAN CAPE 


Setsuko much more for this 
method: he learns about her only what she 


Joanna 
Richardson 


MY DEAREST 
UNCLE, a 


Leopold I of the Beletane 


‘Excellent... he fully earned his 
nichein history and this sympa- 
thetic readable biography.’ 

SIR ARTHUR BRYANT, SUNDAY TIMES 
‘The author’s assessment of 
character is impressive.’ 


‘Anexcellent account. Miss 
Richardson is a lively writer.’ 
H, D. ZIMAN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘But Sheri is strange as the way in which quite 
a strong impression of character does eventually 
emerge from the unnatural and barely differen- 
tiated dialogue which goes to make up so much 
of her books. One is hard put to it to say why 
this should be so. There is such sinister frank- 
ness between the characters that normal inter- 
course seems to be impossible, and yet the dia- 
logue, at once Biblical and colloquial, veiled and 
precise, is done with such formalized wit, that 


‘it appears in itself to be providing an elaborate 


substitute for real behaviour. Even if Oscar 
Wilde, Sophocles and Harold Pinter were to 
collaborate in a Restoration pastiche of a Norse 
saga, her tone could hardly be caught. It may 
be predictable, but it is inimitable. This new 
novel has the familiar ingredients (a declining 
family, quasi-incest, juggled wills) and will 
Please some, while boring others. But even if 


one thinks her overrated, it is difficult to con- — 


demn this highly original writer for her per- 
sistent adherence to an odd vision of late- 
Victorian melodrama. 

Bernadine Bishop, one feels, has eee judged 
her capabilities. So many first novelists are des- 
perate to appear already mature, and almost 
drown in the process; Mrs, Bishop is content to 
give us the perfect strokes and motions with no 
more, as it were, than a passing glance at the 
water. This is not to say that her book is a 
trivial exercise, or that we are not interested in 
its events, but it is a book that exists in design 
more than in depth, If her characters are per- 
haps not quite sufficiently realized» she produces 
a credible plan of their relations and manoeuvres. 
Indeed, the point of the novel is partly that this 
is just what her characters do: they have to see 
themselves and those connected with them in a 


SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated, 25s. 


perspective, however — shallow, A Swish wi 


“prompt | and justify their actions. The und 
graduate heroine and her fiancé must continua 


see their life from the outside, as though 

were a novel; the failed writer and his mistres 
(the girl’s mother) must conspire together in th 
myth of his success. All four are nourished il 
their self-importance by working on thei 
magazine, Perspectives on the Under-Developec 
Countries. The constricting, domestic atmospher 
surrounding this magazine is well done; th 
purposeful young man who provides the con: 
trast by deciding to study to be a doctor and ac 
out his convictions (‘ “ You see, in India there’: 
one doctor to every seven thousand two hundrec 
people” ’) less so. Mrs. Bishop has an excellen 
style, but tends to clarify rather than to creat 


her story. The novel is authentic, but simple 


and has not quite that forcefulness of thems 
which simplicity demands. It is, nevertheless 
what one should mean by a really promising 
work. ea > 

It is, curiously, ‘the very fact that Mr 
Williams has not realized the difficulties of writ- 
ing a novel about a painter that makes Th 
Forger at all readable. He is an _historica 
novelist, and this is his first novel with a moderr 
setting. Aft is merely the latest subject of hi: 
talent for research, and while he can keep up ow 
interest in the forging of a Giorgione anc 
other episodes in the creative life of his hero 


Rufe Griffin is more of a nice guy than < 


credible painter, and we are aware that this 
is a cosy, middle-brow, cooked-up world 
ripe for the screen. Yet, somehow, there is 
a vigour and a kind of honesty within the 
author’s own assumptions which kept me 
reading to the end. JOHN FULLER 


lan 


Jefferies 


IT WASN’T ME 7 

‘Like all first-rate novelists of action, Mr. Jefferies has 
an acute set of senses. The way he describes Craig’s 
trek through the Bakomy Forest is a triumph of 
immediacy.’ PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


pay Oy 


THREE TV PLAYS > on 

_ No Trams to Lime Street, After the Funeral, Lena, Oh 
My Lena—the three plays for which Alun Owen was 
awarded the Guild of Television Producers : 
Directors Merit Award. Bound 15s., paperback 


seciaiiatcs? Are ‘top 

vy blameless for the inade- 

management?—Y ours, Ckc.; 
- ~ G. C, CAMERON 


Sociology, and Class 
vel e ‘Mr. Miliband’s talk of my 


ion ng head September 


ae ie relies on delimiting cate- 


sess together the various levels of change 
oo ig place i in our society. 

His: first specific criticism, that I treat Marx 
‘fair game’, may therefore be a significant 
eee the ‘grounds of his objections to my 
; in fact my plea was precisely that we 
‘should re-read Marx’s analysis of society seri- 
vouly, without oS sharing his social 


; “The other wer epoines “that he makes can be 
answered together: in singling out Cole and 

ills, your correspondent has overlooked my 
‘incusion ‘of these two authors in a pair of 
contrasted d lists, In so far as they are representa- 
‘tive of | writers on contemporary themes flourish- 
ing 1 ‘twenty years ago and now, it is instructive 
to distinguish ‘between the prevailing Political 
incentive of the earlier period with the socio- 
log cal emphasis: of today, attracting as it does 
contributors | from a wide ‘range of academic 
‘disci olines.—Yours, eee... 
q London, ‘S. W33. CHristorHER Martin. 


The changing: How 1 in Science. 
| Sir,—It was with delight that I read the first 
2 the monthly articles about science written by 
+ ‘Magnus: ties sa Secs September 
I: 


E aioe died careful note of 
t seemed to be contrary to 


ioede who is exceedingly 
in ay very restricted field 
t he is s_ therefore ay 


nay be: an ‘important general 


hi Ania field of interest is ‘that our science is 
‘restricted to the three-dimensional space that we 
| know ‘so well. A fourth dimension in space is 
mathematically investigatable. In our present 
science we cannot explain the conscious aware- 
ness that is a characteristic of life. The findings 
of psychical research in relation to extra-sensory 
perception, psycho-kinesis and non-inferential 
foreknowledge may possibly be due to some 
fourth dimension that can under special condi- 
tions interact with our system.—Yours, etc., 
eeree W7 a GUILFOYLE WILLIAMS - 


A Flight = ie from School ? 

— Sir —I am wholeheartedly in agreement with 
Sylvia Bradford’s view that the adolescent girl’s 
need is to be treated as a human being. At this 


stage in her growth she has become conscious of 


herself as a ‘ person’, and to be treated at school 
as a unit in the educational pattern without her 
understanding co-operation turns her into a 
frightened rebel who must get away from school 
to freedom (as she thinks) in the outside world. 
_ But here I must confess that I did know of 
a girls’ grammar school where the headmistress 
and staff were unusually conscious of this need, 
and, under their understanding care, the atmo- 
sphere in the school was easy and relaxed. In 
spite of this, however, many of the bright, intel- 
ligent girls refused to consider staying on at 
school after their sixteenth year. They said quite 
frankly—perhaps taking as a warning the rather 
homespun attire and personal appearance of 
their teachers— If we continue with any more 
education we shall lose our glamour ’. 
We must face up to the sobering fact that, 


ask: the adolescent girl may have no special 
+ desire to be regarded at school as ‘a young 


woman’, she is becoming more and more con- 
scious of her femininity, and this consciousness 
is intensified by all the pressures of the cosmetic, 
dress, and allied trades whose advertisements 
insistently — assure her that ‘glamour’ is ‘a 
must ’,—Yours, etc., 
_ Seer Green — 


“* ~~ 


‘Wet Fish’ : 


Y. Sir,—We have noted the comments of critics 


, MarcarET CRAMMER 


in connexion with the television production of 


John Arden’s Play Wet Fish. We also notice that 
your television | critic intends to comment further 


_ on this play [see page 441] and thought it might _ 


be of interest to him to have some opinion from 


within the building industry. We of the 


BA. .T.S. Club are, as far as we know, the only 
social club in the country comprising members 
from builders, architects, technical representa- 
_tives, and surveyors, and one of our functions is 
‘the fostering of better relations between the 
building aaduatry and the general public. Some 


neg r 

ae Vee 

ee Ly He 
Be me Bay 

Ds ha 


test at what appeared 6 ‘them a travesty ae fete 
facts. 

General oopetiient among critics appears to be 
praise for the play’s realism. One Sunday news- 
Paper praised it as an exposure of the ‘ rotting 
structuse of English society’. Others have 
treated the play as a serious comment on business 
morality. Nearly all praise the ‘ beautiful con- 
struction of the play’. We on the other hand 
consider the whole attempt to rest on very shaky 
foundations. We consider that the architect will 
say that he cannot recognize himself in the 
character portrayed in the play. He will express 
disappointment that a playwright should satirize 
his every-day practice instead of grasping the 
opportunity to demonstrate how real and im- 
portant the architect’s potential contribution can 
be. If society rots, then it will rot more easily 
if its architects are treated as flippant fee earners. 

As to the architect’s assistants portrayed in 
the play, one appeared to be a brothel keeper 
and another a member of the fair sex, so ignor- 
ant of building procedure that her only talent 
was to provide fodder for the former. If all this 
was meant to symbolize that architects prostitute 
their talents to commerce, then it failed dismally 
by ignoring the fact that they must first have 
talents and be shown to have them, before those 
talents can be prostituted. 

The play showed that the client and the archi- 
tects were pliant tools in the hands of the 
builder. The builders’ surveyor was a character 
out of fiction but even if he were truly repre- 
sentative the playwright seems unaware that 
architects usually employ professional surveyors 
on their side to safeguard their clients’ interests, 
Yours, etc., 

Ivor R. RUSSELL 
on behalf of the B.A.T.S. Club 


Swansea 


The Misunderstood Earwig 

Sir,—Why indulge in necessarily inconclusive 
etymological speculation ? 

The earwig, as quite simple experiments show, 
displays marked thigmokinesis. That is to say, 
its rate of movement is affected by the extent to 
which its body is in contact with other solid 
objects. If it happens to enter a narrowing 
crevice, it gradually slows down and eventually 
comes to rest. Thus it is virtually certain that, 
in days when a considerable proportion of the 
population slept on the floor or on pallets upon 
which earwigs wandered, every morning some 
would awake with earwigs thigmokinetically 
static fairly deep in the outer ear. 

The Anglo-Saxons were probably not as mis- 
prided as Mr. Roberts appears to believe. 

Yours, etc., 

Kingston upon Hull CyriIL Brissy 

Sir,—I remember reading many years ago a 
horror story in which the murderer had the 
bright idea of introducing this insect into his 
bound victim’s ear. The earwig very oblig- 
ingly carried right on and emerged the other 


side. As Hurree Jamset Ram Singh (of Grey- 

friars) would have said: ‘ The esteemed author’s 

imagination was terrific! ’"—Yours, etc., 
Newport, Essex JOHN ENTRACT 
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Television Broadcasting E 


DOCUMENTARY See at 
Lively ‘ Tonight ’ 


“2 TONIGHT’ WAS AS LIVELY as ever last week, 


‘though it rather lost its nerve on Friday 
“(September 15)—its one thousand-and-first 
edition. On September 12 there was an interest- 


ing interview with Eric Lyons about the spread 


_of mediocre building.- According to him the 


chief villain is the speculative builder who is 
allowed to erect hideous houses for his own 
profit because the planning apparatus, that was 


% 


created to check him, is used instead against 
“good modern architecture. Also the building 
societies will lend money only on safe property. 
The RI.B.A. has not apparently been quick 
“enough to notice these abuses and has therefore 
‘partly acquiesced in them. 
_ On the same evening we saw ‘The Day of the 
Fighter ’—a programme whose purpose I could 
‘not unravel. It was ostensibly a history of fighter 
aircraft from their shaky beginnings in the first 
world war right through to the development of 
the Spitfire in the second war: but the language 
of the commentary betrayed it as something 
quite different. 
account of the technical progress of these aero- 
planes and a description of the sorts of men 
who flew them, we had rhetoric. The men who 
went up in the incredible machines of the first 
world war 
the enemy’. Later I heard the obscene phrases 
‘if one must kill, one must kill well’, 
‘death should be given the dignity it deserves’. 
And as a background we saw fighter planes 
exploding, with, presumably, people frying 
inside them. Later we had ‘the politicians 
stumble blindfold towards the edge of disaster ’; 
but we are saved because ‘the legend of the 
Spitfire is born’. Some of the men who fought 
the Battle of Britain are hidden away because 
they were so badly maimed that the public 
would be upset if they could see them. To 
others who survived, and to those who were 
killed, we owe a debt which is not expressed in 
its happiest form by a programme of this sort. 
On September 13 we returned to a more 
accurate delineation of sanity, farce, and 
‘insanity, with ‘Tonight’. Sanity was repre- 
sented by the episode on school-leavers in Liver- 
pool, It is the old problem. There is little 
incentive for boys and girls to stay on at school 
swotting. Many of the children interviewed 
showed concern for their parents and felt they 
should not allow them to go on making sacrifices 


a 


t 


“Weekly comments on BB.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Instead of a straightforward: 


‘tilted their rickety lances. against _ 


and | 


“In * Tonight’, on September 15: members of 
religious sect in California: left, Khrishna Ventr 
who is believed to be the Christ by his follower: 


right, a woman devoree 
: John Cu 


. could be ¢ discerned in the man’ s voice as a sai 
that of course he would let in ‘ just a little girl 
In ‘ Tonight’ on- September 15 there ‘was 
good discussion on the United Nations i 
_ Katanga between Paul Johnson and Lord Ba 
niel. Probably because I expected too much 
found the rest of the programme a little dis 
appointing, although Alan Whicker had dis 
covered an extraordinary sect in California, an 
there was a good skit by Michael Frayne of Th 
Guardian. 

. The ‘ Brains Trust’ on September 14 was in 
‘teresting. Some unconscious process at wor 
caused Bertrand Russell’s name to be mentione 

more than once, though it was not surprisin 
since one of the questions was about the progres 
of philosophy and the recent abdication c 
_ philosophers on questions of morals and politic: 


A schoolmaster being interviewed in Liverpool in 
‘ Tonight? on September 13 


in, the aid of further education. The teacher in- 


terviewed gave an excellent summing-up of the ffugh Seton-Watson pointed out that the publi 
problem. ee was reporting at the best level. has Jost something through this abdication, an 

Tonight’ on September 14 produced the Stuart Hampshire gave a valiant defence o 
example of insanity. Alan Whicker has dis- modern philosophy, but admitted that n 
covered the latest American prestige game. It is — philosopher since- Bertrand Russell had give 


to have your own fall-out shelter complete with uch attention to politics, Next question please 
murals, toys for the kids, a machine which turns VERONICA HuLL 


polluted air into clean air, and periscopes to see 
how the rest of the world is getting on. : 
It is the rest of the world which is the bother. 
The man interviewed by Alan Whicker was very 
worried lest his neighbours should try to get 
into his shelter. “If they do try to get in here 
I’m going to have to use my weapons. You 
can’t reason ‘with an insane great big fellow’. 
When Alan Whicker asked him if he would 
shoot the neighbour’s small daughter, tears 


DRAMA. Bs 
Fashion Leaves Mayfai 


_ FASHION AMONG television dramatists is. givin; 
us a welcome change of scene and accent. W 
hear Midland and Northern voices instead o 
‘standard middle-class southern English or inter 
national American. There is also a move awa’ 


Two stills from ‘The Day of is Fighter’ . aaah the ‘Brist 
Bulldog, fist in service with the R.A.F. in 1929, and, 
a modern jet paper ie - Laahietnas ad 


' 
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THE LISTENER 


Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring: above: Jon Rollason as Alf Borlay 
and Philip Martin as Ted Borlay, and (right) Edna Petrie as Ellen 
Borlay, Edna Landor as Mrs. Neot, Geoffrey Bayldon as Saul Borlay, | 

and Ellen Dryden as Laura Neot J 


from Mayfair drawing rooms and the entrance 
halls of country houses to working-class and 
suburban sitting-rooms and kitchens. Sometimes 
we even get into the factories and offices where 
most of the population spends most of its time. 

I do not welcome this movement in any 
innocent belief that it necessarily represents a 
trend towards realism. You can be as falsely 
fantastic in a slum kitchen as among the gilt 
chairs and ‘butlers. I find that I watch for 
emotional cliché more carefully in plays whose 
setting is carefully commonplace or sordid. 
Actors and producers, a romantic lot, have been 
known to slip it in sideways. 

Endings in television are peculiarly dangerous 
because of the short time given to plays. I don’t 
mean that happy endings are imposed, but that 
ambiguous ones are common, and the viewer is 
left wondering whether an author has dodged 
the responsibility of completing his story or 
whether some late cutting has blurred his in- 
tentions. There was a sense of flurry and uncer- 
tain emphasis about the ending of Wet Fish by 
John Arden (September 3), otherwise a play 
with many virtues. 

The themes of shoddiness in building and 
corruption in local government deserve dramatic 
treatment, and Mr. Arden’s ‘ specu- 
lative’ architect’s office made a con- 
vincing storm centre for it. I liked 
the atmosphere of low endeavour, 
frustration, and sour joking among 
the well-intentioned and down- 
trodden juniors who did the work. 
And Gilbert Garnish (Reginald 
Beckwith) was admirable as_ the 
front man who cared nothing about 
dry rot but knew much about prices 
and the relations of town coun- 
cillors. Mr. Beckwith oozed charm, 
breathed optimism and was nicely 
ill used in catastrophe. 

The townspeople were good, too. 
Mr. Treddlehoyle (Douglas Ives) 
trusted and suffered plausibly, and 
one was ready to believe anything 

of his kindly wife Doris (Nancie 
Jackson). Minor characters—cus- 
‘tomers, a foreman, and an arch- 
deacon—made the town credible. 
But a philosophical Pole who used 
architecture as a cover for poncing 
struck me as an exotic unlikely to 
succeed, and his take-over of Judith 
Stott as an absolute beginner in 


a. 


Edward Petherbridge as Peter Appleyard 


building and sex was overplayed. Still, the fish 
shop and its problems were sound and 
interesting. 

Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, by David 
Turner (September 11), was cautiously daring 
about homosexuality and honest about other 
dangerous topics. The attitudes to sex, religion, 
death, and work of the parents brought up strict, 
and the children confident of their rights, had 
a ring of truth more familiar in novels than in 
Plays. Scenes in the factory where the heroine 
was regarded as ‘a dark horse and no mistake’ 
gave a solidity to her private relationships with 
her lover and his domesticated brother. The row 
between Laura (Ellen Dryden) and her mother 
(Edna Landor) when she was about to refuse 
the offer of marriage of Ted the disturbed 
younger brother (Philip Martin) was economical 
and effective and so was the squabble between 
Ted and his father when the father thought it 
cruel not to consummate -the chivalrous 


marriage. 

The ending, which was presumably intended 
to convey that Ted would be converted to 
normal sex, was unsatisfactorily vague. Admit- 
tedly the prognosis for this marriage would have 
been poor and a crude ‘ conversion’ sentimental. 
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and Reginald Beckwith as Gilbert 
Garnish in Wet Fish on September 3 


44] 


But a vague haze of good will at the end of a 
play which has stated a harsh and genuine 
problem is exasperating. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Brecht, the artist 


THE FASCINATING relationship between Brecht’s 
work’ and his political views has been so dili- 
gently studied that the question of his place as 
an artist is rarely discussed. St. foan of the 
Stockyards (Third Programme, September 11), 
which was presented superbly by H. B. Fortuin, 
who was lucky enough to get Siobhan McKenna 
to play Joan Dark, can be used to demonstrate 
the fact that Brecht was an artist of some stature 
in spite of his dramatic theories. The political 
critics of this work find the portraits of the 
meat packers and of Pierpoint Mauler, the Meat 
King, laughably untrue to life, and one at least 
has even gone so far as to suggest that Brecht 
wrote as he did because he was ignorant of con- 
ditions in Chicago America. Others like Schu- 
macher fault the play on Marxist grounds 
because Joan’s final attack on reli- 
gious believers is not consistent with 
the preceding criticism of the capi- 
talist system which he considers to 
be the proper aim of the play. If 
the play were merely a piece of 
dramatized doctrine these observa- 
tions would have point but Mr. 
Fortuin’s production revealed it to 
be greater than most of Brecht’s 
politically orientated critics suspect. 

The meat packers and the almost 
nonsensical business talk have a 
reality in caricature which achieves 
a sense of passive tragedy where a 
naturalist or documentary approach 
would fail. The agony of Joan Dark 
parallels deliberately the agony of 
her namesake whom Brecht seems 
to suggest would have wished to 
turn her back on her faith at the 
last, The sudden switch in Joan 
Dark’s attitude is not incongruous 
if one accepts the idea that the 
author was here concerned not only 
to demonstrate the uncharitableness 
of the capitalist system but the 
grosser lack of general human 


sun, or enjoy the luxury of good living 


games, swimming and dancing, the 
accent’s on your personal enjoyment from 
the moment you step aboard a Shaw Savill 
ship. All the time you are sailing to new lands 
and new ports of call, a world with ‘everything under 
the Sun’. And in July 1962 the new NORTHERN STAR, 
sister ship of Southern Cross, will join the fleet which 
provides a unique round-the-world service with calls 
at Las Palmas, Cape Town, Durban, Fremantle, 
Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand, Fiji, Tahiti, 
Panama, Curagao, and Trinidad. 

You can make reservations for 
NORTHERN STAR now if 
you wish, or get away earlier 
on Southern Cross. : 


FOR THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS. 


For full particulars, consult your local travel agent or write to Dept. L 
SHAW SAVILL LINE, 11a LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON S.W.1 WHI. 1485 
* ; H.P.8438 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be 
authorised for Investments by Trustees, 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment i in the Planet Building 
Sorat receives interest at the rate of 

4% (32% plus + % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.10.7d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 

invested in the PLANET. No charges are 

, made for investment or withdrawal and 
: withdrawal can be effected easily and 

(Income Tax paid and promptly. 

including Bonus) < 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR. CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, EC.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Colchester, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing 


re ; 
Whether you prefer to relax in the — 


and good company, or the gaiety ofdeck . 


_ newspaper 
you read © 
has never 
mattered | 

more 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with a less than’ 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to udiersiand because 
The Times reports the news straight—not made 
agreeable by omissions or entertaining by additions. 
It reports the news completely. Short of attending ~ 
every session of Parliament and every significant 
law case in person, reading every important govern-— 


_ ment report, or being present at every major news 


event, you cannot find out more about the world | 
each day than by reading The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The ac- 
count you read in The Times today is an historian’s 


record tomorrow. 
‘Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 


the light of every shade of opinion. You will find: 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently la- 
belled as such. You will also find, on its letter page, 
a most vigorous and varied exchange of views by 
other people. d 

If you take the world serignatys you should take 
The Times. 


Read ae 


THE TIMES | 


abs Ridden 
amatization of 


uality. The heroine is 

e feckless by the life 
in the Lisbon of the 
: her. While her 
a love affair with 
The affair is furtive 


ugh to cure ee. of any 


ed the petty irony Which 
servants in those days. 

io’s letters to her mistress 
en ee Bazilio, on the 


i ineestenten a read by Taiion’ s hus- 
uiza dies of mortification. The novel, 
Ses by Roy Campbell, was adapted by © 
_Glen-Doepel,. who has made it his 
recent Bitet to bring to the microphone an 
impressive number of foreign works which have 
not had the attention they deserve. — 
Radio’ $ capacity to bequeath posterity to its 
actors was illustrated by Hugh Stewart’s pro- 
duction of Joan Morgan’s Doctor’ fo (Home 
‘Service, September 16),-in which the late Laid- 
man Browne played the role of a retired doctor 
‘witnessing a battle between his career daughter 
and her jealous, housewifely sister. Laidman 
Browne’ $s part was not a large one, but he 
brought to it the care and attention which typi- 
fied all his work. To make a catalogue of his 
performances would occupy this column for 
several weeks. As an actor he could have found 
greater fame on the stage, but he chose to work 
‘in the studio where the voice alone has to carry 
the onus of interpretation. Thanks to recordings, 
we have not-heard the last of one who belonged 
to the first generation of practitioners in the new 
ie of the radio actor. . 
Though I enjoyed Sheila Relfe’s humorous 
3 ees in The Wild Ones (Home, September 
16) of the methods employed by a timid York- 
shire novelist to put himself across to the 
licity-hungry public by posing as a drunken 
must confess that my listening to this 
mme and io or. the week has been 


| = o 
os ernaaiges are at preeetit in gaol for assert- 
that well-known theatrical adage that the 


1 Programme, Sep 


September 14). 


st a squalid background  s hc 


the programme ended I felt in mid-air. 
‘portrait was incomplete. 
_ fragments of a life seen through the eyes of his 


Max Ernst about 

his work. Ernst emerged 
ersation a warm-hearted man 
ity at a pale It was difficult 


ge ates asked if he was 
painter, he replied that most 


aS py hen asked if he had 


elly’s mitid groping fos the quickest 
| of a complex art-form, Ernst replied 
it was like the old Japanese painting 
1ere physical exercises were employed 
- of the artists’ training. When asked 
which one of his paintings would he save if all 
he others were Sh iat liaay he replied the one he 


s it is faces the word Surrealism inevitably 
_evokes the ‘nineteen-thirties, and even after 
listening to Edward Lucie-Smith’s account of 
this exhibition, I did not feel particularly moved. 
His comments were sharp and rather super- 
cilious, but occasionally he did throw out a 
remark or two that amounted in the end, at least 
for me, to an invitation to the exhibition. 

I readily agree with Mr. Lucie-Smith that the 
young Ernst ‘seems talentless’. As an intro- 
duction to his work, the early paintings in the 


' first gallery are flat and lifeless — contrived 


images following a set pattern. It was a dis- 
appointing beginning until a mass of brilliant 
‘blues and greens caught my eye. Here one could 
only wonder at the mind behind the image. 
Haunted perhaps but meticulously disciplined. 
‘The blues and greens were the background for a 
portrait of his wife, Dorothea Tanning—a port- 
rait, it seemed, composed of silk through 
bamboo, although the catalogue said ‘oil on 
canvas’. ‘Explosion in a Cathedral’ was again 
teeming with colour and movement, as are all 
his later works. 
the age of seventy, Ernst is unbelievably more 
vital than at twenty. What he has painted are 
visions either of a pre-historic world or a world 
_ to come, but certainly there is nothing of Today 
in his work. This exhibition needs more than 
one visit—one could sit in contemplation for 
hours before the portrait of his wife, and still 
not be able to define what Ernst has put on to 
‘the canvas, or to understand the real meaning of 
Surrealism. As Henry Miller remarked to my 
wife: ‘ This exhibition makes Dali look sick’. 

- From the art of painting to the art of writing, 
or perhaps collective-writing. At least eleven 
people contributed to ‘Portrait of Charles 
Williams’ last Wednesday on the Third Pro- 
gramme (September 13). All the speakers agreed 
that he was a great writer who had influenced 
a great many people, young and old, but pak 
The 
What we heard were 


friends. We did not get a true picture of 
Charles Williams, the man. Some weeks ago 
there was a similar programme on Victor Hugo 
-—a revealing portrait, showing both the good 
and the bad, both the likable and the detestable. 
But one was satisfied. Here, however, we were 
told nothing of his early days, his educational 
background, his family. Nothing of his marriage 
or his dealings with Rudolf Steiner, the Rosi- 
crucian Order, or the Catholic Church. Perhaps 
it was the style of Miss Ruth Spalding which 
made the whole Programme seem stilted and 
rehearsed. There was a ‘This Is Your Life’ 

mode of delivery about her introductions, which 
reminded me of a schoolmistress calling various 


a . 


“I belonged ’, he said, - 


_menting with form, colour, and style. 


These two were dated 1960. At 


‘tical Jass. 


with the sweet smell of success still fresh in their 
nostrils. Mr. Sinclair gave us a potted bio- 
graphy of his life at Eton, in the Brigade of 
Guards, in Cambridge and America. Everything 
he learnt came from_ Cambridge, he said. His 
advice to young writers was to beware of 
repetition. Here he has something in common 
with Max Ernst, who has refused to stop experi- 
Mr. 
Sinclair is fo apee noe has learned this lesson 
early in life. 
MiIcHAEL SWAN 
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Reflections on the ‘ Proms’ 
LIKE EXPERT PASTRY, music on 
certain festival occasions cannot be 
Swe too light. Nor too exuberantly 
infectious. ‘I should like to write music’, said 
Chabrier, ‘that would make everyone in the 
audience hug and kiss each other ’. That would 
be my idea, too, of a musical binge. Our earnest 
Promenaders, pressing in with Union Jacks and 
trumpets for the Last Night ritual (B.B.C. Tele- 
vision, September 16), believe otherwise. Who is 
not deeply moved by an irrepressible response to 
works of music in a great concert hall or opera 
house? It is itself a most heart-warming experi- 
ence, proof that the artist has hit his target, 
uniting the audience for a few feverish minutes 
with the exalted artist, bowing back on the plat- 
form. Promenaders, however, are often moti- 
vated by other gregarious instincts. The flags are 
solemnly brought in to mark the concluding 
concert of a series covering the whole range of 
symphonic music with a gesture of patriotism. 
The toy trumpets are sounded to punctuate the 
conductor’s valedictory address. 

All of which is not to say that our good 
Promenaders on this last night give themselves 
over entirely to a Bank Holiday spirit. ‘The 
great Bach’, proclaimed Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
“ believed that music should be written for the 
recreation of man and the glory of God’. 
‘ Alleluia! ’ came the swift retort from a scep- 
‘I have worked out that holders of 
season tickets pay no more than 34d. for each 
work they hear’. Fanfare from the toy trumpets. 
Presently, loud applause. They are now appro- 
priately impressed. Sir Malcolm has been speak- 
ing of the benevolent ‘ government department’ 
to whom we are all indebted for these concerts. 
Finally, a tribute to Sir Henry Wood, ‘ “ Tim- 
ber” with his heart of oak’, whose bust, beneath 
the organ loft, is there to preside over proceed- 
ings more explosive and hilarious than any that 
could have been dreamt of by this great musical 
reformer. 

It has been widely put about that Wood’s 
spirit lives on in the Promenades, and that his 
work has been triumphantly carried forward 
with each succeeding season. I find this difficult 
to believe. Henry Wood was a musical mission- 
ary, self-effacing in his zeal, a far-sighted and 
also a humane man. The Promenade Concerts, 
which he founded, were so-called because it was 
a pleasure to walk about during the performance 
if you wished to, to smoke, or to enjoy a glass 


-with a friend at the bar. No one more acutely 


sensed the higher instincts of the musical public; 
and what he would have said to the masochistic 
behaviour that compels ardent Promenaders to 
spend the night on the pavement before the last 
night, not to speak of the extreme discomfort in 
which they cheerfully join in the traditional 
programme, I cannot imagine. 

But there is a bigger issue with which I am 


tery pahort space oF tine? _ 
It was a lively programme about young people 


GENERAL CERT. 
|OF EDUCATION 


- THEKEY TO SUCCESS& SECURITY 


_ Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 

valuable certificate. vl 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 

Full details of how you can obtain the 

General Cert. are given in our 136-page 

Guide—FREE and without obligation. 

Personal] advice on request. 

Write today. School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright's Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


he School of Career 


On occasions like this you'll 
wishyouhadaSurrey Personal 
File. With it everything is in 
order—just where you want 
it! Contains fifteen suspended 
foolscap files. Handsomely 

@ finished; made 
of pressed steel 
with lock and 
retractable 
handle. 


in grey 
or green 


(77/- 


Carriage paid 


| To SURREY STEEL COMPONENTS LIMITED | 
| 74 Church Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13 


Please send meé........ccc0eee Surrey Personal File(s) | 
or full details 
| | enclose cheque/P.O. for £ $s d | 


) Green | 


7 Tick colours (_ _) Grey sit 


HEIGHT 
3 ft. Bint 


WIDTH 
4ft.4in. # 

IVORY KEYS 

SCHWANDER 
ACTION 


£218 CASH 
or easy payments 


Please send for beautifully 

illustrated literature of 

Chappell Pianos and address 
of nearest Stockist 

THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD, 

50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


-NO SAFER INVESTMENT 


than 


| SHROPSHIRE COUNTY LOANS 


For 2 to 7 years * Trustee: Security 
63 3 % £1,000 63% £5, 000 
up to up to 
O £5,000 63 O £10,000 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR £10,000 AND OVER 


No costs 7 Minimum ‘£1, 000 4 


co 


Apply :—County Treasurer, Salop County Council, Shirehall, Shrewshury 


Gitte he wil treasure 
AND TANKARDS. 


Give years of lasting pleasure with 
a gift with the personal touch. 
School, Club, Regimental, Associa- 
tion Crests, in coloured enamels. 
provide the perfect Gift for every 
occasion. 1,500 designs available. 
Special crests made to order. 


Heavily Gold 
Cased, in hand- 
some presen- 
tation case. 


Genuine English 3% pint.- - 47/6 
Pewter Tankards 1 pint - - 59/6 


At leading Men’s Shops and Selected Jewellers _ 


“SOPHOS' PRODUCTS BY LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD. 


ie Learn another 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 


They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
“means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to speak the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5]- each 


Write to the publishers for list E 
post free on request 


-_E, MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1_- 


HEAR 
BETTER 
MORE CONVENIENTLY 
—REPLACE YOUR 
HEARING AID 
WITH SECRETTE 
—the out of sight, behind 


help. Fully effective. Full 
details from Amplivox Ltd., 
Ref. F.11, 


PLEASE HEIP 
TO PROV:DE 


TOMMY 
TUCKER'S — 
SUPPER. 


by supporting the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11 


the ear approach to hearing 


80 New Bond St., London, W.1. 


LANGUAGE x 


FRENCH,GERMAN 
ITALIAN, RUSSIAN 
SPANISH— : 
without toil! 


the easy “~~ e.. 


ASSIMiL.., 


‘s 
< 


_ Assimilate the language and acquire the accent 


naturally by listening to lively everyday 
conversations on gramophone records with ar 
illustrated textbook to guide you. The record: 
are entirely in the language being studied 
Ideal for tourists and students of any age 
Preliminary and Complete Coursesfrom £6. 15. 0 


’ For full details write to: 
The Educational Director, ASSIMIL; 
16 Farncombe, GODALMING, Surrey 
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ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ITALIAN BRONZE 
STATUETTES 


15th to 18th centuries 


VICTORIA & ALBERT 
_ MUSEUM ~ 


- Till October 1 | 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur, 10-8; Sun. 2.30-6 


Adm. 3/6_ 


MAX ERNST: 
retrospective 1909- 61 
TATE GALLERY 
Till October 15 


Mon; Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6: 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 


Adm. 3/6. 


SENEFELDER GROUP 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James's Square, $.W.1. 
Last days—closes September 23 
Thur. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6 


Adm. 1]- 


YOUR GUIDE T0 SUCCESS| 


In career or hobby you need the training 
that gives knowledge and confidence—first 
step to success. Since 1840 ambitious 
people have achieved personal success with 


PITMAN HOME STUDY COURSES 


They give you in your own home just 
the training you. need. They include— 


General Certificate Journalism ie 
Ai oe of Education Short Story Writing 
re) jan n: 

Theory and Speed Phe RSSiMit records 
Private Secretary Water Colour Painting. 
Book-keeping | Painting in Oils a 

_ Secretarial Exams Photograpbys 
C.1LS. and €.C.B. Amateur and P.D.A. 


YOU and PITMAN’ together can promote 
YOUR SUCCESS. But you must take 
the first step. Write NOW for FR 
prospectus (state your special interest 


‘to his nightly 
frst time 


: me hand, Pere can- 


ung person to say when 
other such masterpieces. 


‘To SPEAK NOWADAYS of 
-fwomen composers’ is the 
7 mark of an old fogey. A 

a composer, : and her sex has nothing 
. But in spite of the general accep- 
Beare of their right to be taken seriously in this 
any other, women composers, unlike 
ters, have remained few—and are 

ingly becoming fewer. Perhaps because of 
example of the then recent successes of 
thel Smyth, perhaps also because they grew up 


oF 


's suffrage, several young women who 
student age in the nineteen-twenties suc- 
fully took up composition as a career, but 
then, although the struggle for recognition 
‘no harder for a woman than for a man, 
newcomer of any note has joined them. 
ther because the women composers active 
ween the wars were a few crucial years 
unger than their male contemporaries and 
competitors, or because their talent was not so 
‘strong, or because ‘ parity of esteem’ became a 
only after the second world war (as the 
ld war was needed to bring male capitu- 
over the vote), their achievement has been 
ershadowed by that of the exceptionally 
merous and gifted men of the same generation 
-which includes Tippett, Walton, Rawsthorne, 
me ¥ Beckcleys pte and at the younger end 


“al Je rao success is = Elisabeth Lutyens, 
she, after the early production of her 
a Birthday of the Infanta (1932) has had 
‘to wait many years for it. She was fairly prolific 
rom the first, atid began by imitating Hinde- 
; nith’s ; example in writing half a dozen works 
» pus, as Haydn and Mozart did. Her 
38) contains a variety of instrumental 
ing a string quartet, a string trio, 
nog viola, and her OP: 8, 


st of oe pee: concertos, 


ing the bitterest years of the campaign for 


ees aie to use twelve- — 


fa one probincisl Seckisirs and of 


rison with London’s surfeits. Can we 


believe that the Promenades at the Albert Hall 


would have been allowed by Sir Henry Wood to 


‘ 


By COLIN MASON 


fertilized he invention, gave her fresh and more 
varied thematic material to work with, and 
released her from the excessive dependence on 
ostinato-like techniques that weakens her earlier 
works—though she did not get rid of this feature 
immediately, and still likes now and then to 
dwell on a nice harmony that takes her fancy. 
There are very beautiful examples in the third 
and fifth movements of her 6 Tempi for 10 
instruments. This work, composed in 1957, also 
demonstrates the persistence in her later music 
of her early fondness for chamber music and 
for unconventional ensembles. She followed up 
her two early string quartets with a third in 
1949, and with a further set of three all com- 
posed in 1952—though no longer all under one 
opus number. Since then she has not returned 
to this medium, but has written many works for 
various small mixed ensembles—the 6 Tempi 


_ already mentioned, a Wind Quintet (commis- 
-sioned ‘to launch the recently founded B.B.C. 


Chamber Ensemble), Nocturnes for violin, cello 
and guitar, Capriccii for two harps and per- 
cussion, Valediction for clarinet and piano (in 
memory of Dylan Thomas), and another set of 


pieces under one opus number, the Three Duos 


Op. 34, for horn, cello and violin respectively, 
all with piano. In addition there are several 
works for solo instruments—a Sinfonia for 
organ, Variations for unaccompanied flute, and 
Piano e forte, for piano solo. 

In comparison with these her works for large 
resources are few, but when she does write for 
orchestra she does not stint herself. Her Three 
Symphonic Preludes (1942) have quadruple 
‘woodwind, and her more recent Quincunx calls 
for twenty-six wind instruments (including tenor 


and double-bass tubas, and bass trumpet), strings, 
; ‘piano, celesta, harp, guitar, mandolin, seven per- 


cussion players, and optional ‘baritone and 
mezzo-soprano soloists. In her latest work, Sym- 
phonies for solo piano, wind, harps and percus- 
‘sion, commissioned for the Promenade Concerts 
this year, there are twenty-four wind instruments 
(divided into four orchestras) and six percussion 


‘Players. 


Where her music differs from that of most 


of the young composers whose example she has 
followed in using these large orchestras with 
‘Prominent percussion sections is in its still 


y harmonic conception. She has an ex- 
Reoniiaulty fine ear for harmony, and nearly 
everything she writes is distinguished by the 


care and refinement of its harmonic spacing as 
well as by the imaginativeness of its instrumental 


colour. Nor in her forms has she turned from 
“construction ’ to the ‘ improvisation ’ or ‘in- 


“reach their I 
> more than a fraction of es 


is ‘Aarti a sorry time. oe as we 
much Sonne, remains to be done. 1 


pread dearth of live performances by 


Populations | 
he was that ki 


television cameras closed with a shot of the 


double basses, dusting off the resin from their 


huge, hard-worked instruments, surmounted by 


Wood's be-laurelled bust, peering at the depart- 


ing Promenaders with their patriotic banners, 


their carnival umbrellas, and their rude toy > 


trumpets. a7 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


The Art of. Elisabeth Lutyens — 


- The Sixth Quartet will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Thursday, September 28 (Third) 


determinacy ’-that has become fashionable con- 
currently with these large percussion sections. 
Quincunx might well be regarded as a kind of 
declaration of her adherence to the principle of 
formal symmetry in composition. The short pas- 
sage from Sir Thomas Browne which inspired 
the work, set for unaccompanied baritone as an 
introduction to the central section of it, may be 
omitted in performance, leaving an abstract ’ 
work symmetrically designed in nine sections 
scored alternately for full orchestra and for the 
several departments of it (woodwind, strings, 
Percussion, and brass in turn), The palindrome 
is another symmetrical form that she has used 
several times, most notably and extendedly in 
the recent Symphonies where the strict sym- 
metry of the reversed ‘ reprise’ is relieved only 
by changes of scoring, by the omission of one 
of the repeats of the ‘exposition’, and by the 
compensatory repetition of a shorter section not 
repeated in the ‘ exposition’. Miss Lutyens is a 
classicist old-fashioned enough not to be 
ashamed to say the same thing twice, and not 
necessarily always backwards the second time. 

What she has never done yet is to say the 
same thing twice in two different works. Every 
new work brings new thematic, formal, and 
instrumental ideas. Only in the six quartets has 
she used the same medium more than once, and 
that with increasing skill and subtlety, easily to 
be seen from a comparison of No. 3, her first 
quartet after she took up twelve- -note writing, 
with No. 6, which is much more euphonious 
and fine in texture. Nos. 4 and 5, like a number 
of her other works, are still not published, and 
some, notably Quincunx (1959-60), and a large- 
scale Chaucerian cantata De Amore (1957), have 
yet to be performed. It is only in the last few 
years that her music has begun to make much 
headway with the larger public. 

Whether or not it is because she is a ‘ woman 
composer’ that she has had to wait so long for 
her due, her music has certainly. contributed 
much to the disappearance of the distinction 
between ‘composer’ and ‘woman composer’. 
And late as popular recognition has been in 
coming, it has not come too late for her to enjoy 
it and increase it. Her fertility is undiminished 
(besides all her ‘serious’ music she has written 
and still writes scores by the dozen for films, 
radio, and theatre), and at a time when some of 
the contemporaries who at first left her standing 
seem to have reached the end of what they have 
to say, she shows not the least sign of creative 
exhaustion, She is one of the few composers of 
whom we can always safely expect something 
good, and can never predict what it will be. 


n. With his customary 
isness he would have gone 
all out to win over the provincial outposts. It is <9 
an imperative task, but it is also a self-denying — ig ae ay 
task. So one could not help reflecting as the 
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The film, produced by John Read, was shown 
on September 17, Above: the sculptress sketching 
on the moors near her home at St. Ives, Corn- 
wall; right: one of her works seen against a 
background of rocks and sea 


Bridge Forum 


Hands from the European Championships—XI__ 


By 


THE Taunie enonedte is contained by 
fewer teams than the Open, but the battle is just 
as keen and in'a way more éxciting because 
it is less predictable. In the Open it is quite 
a sensation when one of the top teams is beaten 
by one of the lesser lights, but in the Ladies’ 
event nothing surprises, 

Britain is the present holder of the Euro- 


‘pean Championship, having won at Palermo in 


1959. As Denmark is not sending a team to 
Torquay, Britain’s biggest challenge may come 
from France, the runner-up at Turin. France’s 


last win in the European was at Stockholm in 


1956. This was an adventurous hand from the 
match against Britain: Dealer, East; North- 
South vulnerable: 


NORTH 
4743 
v9 
@Q3 
: keKI9875 
WEST EAST 
&82 Y & 6 
Ws ¥K108432 
@KJ10875 @A9642 
&Q64 - && 3 
SOUTH 
4AKQ1095 / 
¥AQ76 
ex 
& A102 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


silent throughout, 


and TERENC 


This was s the seen board of the match, and 


when the French were North-South the bidding 
went as follows: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Mme Mrs. Mme Mrs. 
Devries Markus Martin Gordon 
— — _ No 
2S Nobis 2G 3H 
4H No 5S 6D 
7S No No No 


After East’s bidding it was not difficult for 
the declarer to take the right view of the club 
situation. She took the finesse against the queen 
on the second round and made the grand slam 
for a score of 2210 (honours not counting). 

There were several different things East 
might have done, and all would have turned out 
better. 
vulnerable against vulnerable—there was some- 
thing to be said for a pre-emptive opening of 
Three Hearts. No doubt the French would have 
reached Six Spades, but the grand slam would 
have been difficult as North would probably not 
have had an opportunity to show her club suit. 

Alternatively, with spades called against her, 
East might have decided that she would surely 
be out-bid on the hand and might have kept 
Then if the French had 
reached Seven they would have had no clue to 
the club position, — 


At the favourable vulnerability—not 


_ North’s double raise indicated good suppc 


of articles, famous hands from ares 


E REESe 


Finally, sasreatd fof “Three Tee East ae 
have called Three No Trumps. With spades and 
clubs bid against her, that would have been a 
conventional way of showing defensive pros- 
pects in the other two suits. Then a jump to 
Seven Diamonds by West would have been a 
clever move: she knows she will have to sacri- 
fice against Six Spades and goes to the limit at 
once, giving North a difficult decision. 


The British pair reached the small slam. only: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH -EAST1 
Mrs. Mme Miss Mme — 
Williams Bedin Shanahan Pouldjian 
— _— — No — 

28 No 4S No 

1 te No 5H . -<}> Doles 

6S No~ No “Noy 


‘but no ace or void; thus on the next round she 
bid Five Hearts to show a second round control. 
_ Having no indication, South played for the 
drop in clubs and so made just 12 tricks. It v 
a swing to France of seven ‘international match 
‘Points. te ipeeen > ‘ 


The European Bridge Championship will be 
in Torquay beginning on September 24. 
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at peck. jel the - esas way, 
"good. It has body to it, and generally 
y recommended by the young, who are 
hungry. Pour enough oil to cover the 
ar a saucepan large enough to con- 
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lespoor 5 cm 2 aril of flour, 
dd Glands § rial dk waier end then 14 Ib. 
eled sliced potatoes, plenty of salt and a 
iret. The soup should cook very slowly 
il some of the potatoes have dissolved and 
ts are soft but still recognizable as potatoes. 
2) Scots broth, a wholesome soup, is another 
aT ight of mine. Like all old recipes, 
no two people make this broth in the same way. 
There are only two essentials: good, meaty 
bones and pearl barley. First, have the bones cut 
; 0a size where they fit into your saucepan. Chop 
md add carrots, 1 turnip, 3 reasonably sized 
yes, 14 onions, pepper and salt, and a 
of pearl barley. Cover with water and 
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The fifteen missing words in the unnumbered quotation- 
clues must be transformed before entry. The resultant forms 
have something in common, which the Roman numerals are 
intended to mdicate. The Arabic numbers refer to the 
length of the words as entered. One apostrophe has to be 
‘engnion among the quotation-clues. 
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BALFOUR a NY 
all ee goodness from the bones has gone’ into 
the _soup, take them out, add a few sprigs of 
fresh mint, and cook for another few minutes, 
(3) Sweet corn soup, too, is excellent for giving 
one a feeling of being well fed, and for sleep- 
ing on. First, boil 2 juicy sweet corns. There 
is only one way of making sure a corn is fresh 
and milky, and that is by spiking a seed and 


seeing that the juice rums out. After they are 
cooked, cut off the seeds. Put a good knob of 
butter in-a pan, stir in 14 tablespoons of flour, 
% pint of milk, salt and pepper. Add the corn, 
and a pinch of mixed herbs, and let it simmer 
gently. A little cream poured into everyone’s 
bowl or added justbefore ‘serving is very good. 

(4) Another excellent thin soup is clear beef 
with marrow. This can be made either with 2 
bouillon cubes or with bones and chicken giblets. 
It is naturally. best made. with the raw ingre- 
dients, but needs skimming, otherwise it is 
too fatty. The best bones are shin bones. 


When the soup is made, add pieces of skinned 
marrow or courgettes. 


GrorGE GRETTON (page 411): Head of Euro- 
pean Talks and English Service, B.B.C.; 
‘Head of East European Service, 1950-58 

Puiuip D. Curtin (page 412): Professor of 
History, Wisconsin University; author of 

- Two Famaicas; the role of ideas in a 
tropical colony 1830-1865 

J. W. A. THORNELY (page 4/5): Lecturer in 
Law, Cambridge University, and Fellow of 
- Sidney Sussex. College 

HERBERT BUTTERFIELD (page 421): Professor 
of Modern History, Cambridge University; 
and also Vice-Ch-ncellcr and Master of 
Peterhouse; author of Christianity and 
History, Man on his Past, etc. 


Notes on Contributors 


Pau. 'Potts (page 423): author of Dante 


Called Y ou Beatrice 

ANTHONY BARNETT (page 426): Senior Lec- 
turer in Zoology, Glasgow University 

M, P. Dare (page 430): has studied the 
occult for more than thirty years; author 
of Unholy Relics and other Uncanny 
Tales, Indian Underworld: Hindoo saints, 
sorcerers, etc., etc. 

ROBERT MELVILLE (page 432): member of 
the exhibition committee of the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts; author of Graham 
Sutherland, Picasso, Samuel Palmer, etc. 

CoLin Mason: (page 445): music critic of 
The Guardian; author of Bartok 


‘Habitats. By Cheops 


Prizes (for ae first three correct saints opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively. 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 28. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the editor of THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the crossword the 
; Editor’s decision is final. 


QUOTATION-CLUES 


Two —— and a hen, four larks and a wren (9 I) 
The blackbirds have ‘their wills, the too (4,8 I) 
What's this dull town to me? not near (7 IIT) 
I saw two of goodly hue (7 II) ; 
With statues on the terraces and strutting by (5 ID 
The young of the DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH (8 IV) 


They go to hell like is 
(10 IIT) 

The of wrath are wiser than the 
horses of instruction (4 III) ~ 

My subjects for a pair of carved 


they do 


(1 ID ; 
Sweep on, you fat and greasy (10 T) 
Others, like , armed with their stings 

(9 IV) 


The cowslips tall her e (7 I) 

The that walk upon ae beach (7 ITI) 
As ft we were by necessity (5 ID 
The yellow in the ivy-bloom (9 III) 


CLUES—ACROSS 


5. Say further, a learned Rg ie (3) 
8. Strokes that give your side the run- 


is subversive (6) 

Prince once changed to a swallow (6) 

"elena soar be little, ape not 
long (5) 

Adamson! (4) ‘ 

Hindu Aquarius sounds a little brute 


ither the liners rolled (3) 

. Bury hot spring deposit 
sulphur (5) 

. Starchy—Sister to Marie? (7) 

. A stair can be made of such ropes (6) 

. American mnegresses make up 
soldier and husband of Mrs. 

Osbourne (5) : 

eg ards of linen (3) 

¥ we the case cut short at both 

frie leads to bad temper (4) 

Knows the price of Vie yahilaa, at 

least (6) 


without 


te : 
3 $3. ‘ Only a pauper whom nobody 
seeateanannee naseraneserererceeeces 
ig ‘ $7. Head of tribe—end ‘or biography 
~~ eh lost, but tree survives -(5) 


ni sOAg eta een ements enesensenen 


$9. Classic writer on sea-power (5) 


ry 


around (6) 
9. Kind of lizards to save you from ‘a 
~~ larger one (7) 
10. At the beginning of the Tertiary 
* Epoch (6) 
11. To be frightened by a backward lout © 


41. Campanula as mementos? Go away, you rascal! (4) 

4%. Holly uprooted—banished out East (4) 

. High-class in colour, Sir, out East (4) 

. Painful growth under tongue, consisting of 
particles, not gross (6) 

. Year in the North-East is nearly past (3) 
“Such volumes, in fairmess to me’, said the librarian, 
* should not be asked for ’. (5) 


CLUES—DOWN 


1. These are no longer underlined five times (5) 

2. Meeting held in silence, free from obstruction (6) 

3. E.g. a Grand Slam in no-trumps with an ace missing (7) 
4. Distringas, Habeas Corpus, or Praemunire? (4) 

_ Tear Ross apart? Champion! (8) 
vi 
3 
7 


small 


. Gave his mame to a garden composite (4) 
. Done by journeymen (7) 


13. Topnotch plot! (3) 

17. ‘ The new map with the augmentation of the * (6) 

19. Kind of house which an Oil Captain might frequent 
incognito? (10) 

20. Skelton was parson here (4) 


. Works the slide-valve from the eccentric (8) 

24, Odd-even, old style (4) 

. On reflection, I am 
language (5) 

. Balkan com, could be a measure of yarn (3) 

. Bother!) The Home Secretary is upset about a mere 
cipher (7) 

2, Bridge? Did once try (6) * 


nothing to America in this 


34, Gathering in the states (5) 
35. Greek god (5) 


36. Sh! Scot’s fallen in the river (5) 
38. Expound tale once read (4). 
46. MacFarlane’s is full once a month (4) 
Solution of No. 1,632 
216 1631486353 38445949 3417212278747 
Overture: CENERENTOLA ROSS INti 
64 54 60 50 33 48 28 181 11 5 15 32 22 39 
Rhapsody:- ._BR I GGF AIR BE T..t) Lis 
56 62 45 35 52 58 41269 3 20 30 13 7 24 14 
Suite: MASKARADE NIELSEN 
8 23 2946 4055 8 §=©61 51 57 42 36:19 4 10 25 
Symphony: ERO.I CA: BEETHOVEN 


1st prize: D. Hawes (North Wembley); 2nd prize: 
Kenneth Swan (London, S.W.1); 3rd prize: Mrs. 
H. D. Fells (Sheffield), 


: — Study at Home | 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 


a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
Yeu can obtain a London University Degree 
withoutattending the University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases. 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 


Courses have enabled thousands of men and | 


women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E, W. Shaw Fletcher, G.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


FRENCH 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


1—Cours de 
Frangaises 


2—Basie French for Conversation. 
3—Translation Courses. 


Lesson by lessom coaching by experienced 
French teachers. Books andjor records 
supplied. Combined Class/Correspondence 
courses. Easy payments. Send for brochure. 


Also courses in Italian and Spanish 


MENTOR 


11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


—6B85 


of Mayflower College Students 


- PASSED 
FIRST TIME 


_At the recent June G.C.E. Examina- 
tions, 85% of all Mayflower College 
Students passed in one or more subjects 
at the first attempt. 


Ask any successful Mayflower student 
about the personal, helpful and up-to- 
date coaching that Mayflower offers 
with all its G.C.E. and commercial 
courses. For that is the technique that 
brings first-time successes. 


Remember, all Mayflower coaching is 
guaranteed and you can pay as you 
learn, 


Contact Mayflower Hehe away for full 
details. 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 


Dept. LB, Masons Avenue, Croydon. 


Langue et de Civilisation 


ishing meal for a 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder ; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C. L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal; CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Deputy Principal: GEORGE WALKER, _PH.D.CAMB,, M.SC.SYD, 


aes 


Founded in 


Home Study Courses 
: i yi 
For over 70 years U.C.C. has successfully prepared students for 
examinations by postal lessons. Expert tuition is conducted for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (London, Oxford, 

Cambridge, Associated Examining Board, Northern Universities, 
and all other Boards); UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Entrance 
requirements and DEGREE EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Post-Graduate Certificate in 
Education ; A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Bar (Parts I and II), Diploma 
in Mathematics, Civil Service, Local Govt., R.S.A., and other exams. ; 
The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as a 
profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 


who are specialists in iach by correspondence. The yery 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


% PROSPECTUS containing full particulars of Courses, Tutors, 
Fees, Special Features, etc., may be obtained free from Registrar, 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE | 


A child was found crying by a relief worker. 
He had asked for bread but ‘it wasn’ t his day 
to eat.” : 

If you and I wonder whether we can ever end hunger, 
how much more must this question tear at the heart of 
the mother who watches her child wither with mal- 
nutrition? She faces the same question, day after day: 
sees the problem in its starkness and simplicity. 


Our task is to provide feeding schemes (illustrated) or 
medical aid—and to get to the root of the problem with 
tractors and tools, which will help people to help 
themselves. \ 


Only your help—your 10/-—or £100—makes this possible. 


HELPERS WANTED: We need volunteers willing 
to give an, hour or so regularly to collecting 
“pledged gifts?’ of a shilling or more a month 
from friends or neighbours. Write to the 
Secretary (17 Broad Street, Oxford) for explana-_ 
tory leafiet. t 


provides 2 Send your gift direct to our Bankers: Famine Relief, 
children with c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., High Street, Oxford. 


a daily nour- ¢ 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR * 
£5 a mug of soup 


each day for a week. E AMINE RELIEF 


Supporters include: Lord Birkett, Lord Hailsham, Sir Oliver ‘Breese, 
Sir John Cockcroft. ; : 


fl 


month, 
provides 140 
children with 
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i General Certificate of Education and Preli 


| English word. Here is a fast, efficient 


| THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAN 


| SPECIALISED POSTAL TU ITION | 


| for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE } 


& PROFESSIONAL Se wnmons 


A Metropolitan College modern P ostal ( 
is the most efficient, the most e a 
the most convenient means of preparing 


exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex: 
ternal oondae University Degrees; for Civi 
Service, Local Government, and be peg 
exams.; for professional exams. in L 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Porsen 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 3 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. ‘SUCCESSES: 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successfu 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fe 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus; sent FREE 0: 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE J 4 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Stree 


You ote Sudged 
Your ENGLISH 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 
The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
391C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for | 
free24-page prospectus, ** Word Mastery.” 
| Don't delay, Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


£175 in Prizes 
LETTER CONTEST 


You can obtain full details of this easy Letter Contest 
in the FREE ENTRY FORM available to everyone. 

Moreover, you can have the Free *‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’. In it, you learn—as 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories. You can learn 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know 
how to make use of your daily life and experiences, 

Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM 
to the easy, valuable Letter Contest—and the 
inspiring FREE (DN) “Know-How Guide’’ which 
tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 
Free subscription to the ‘‘Writer’’—the two Free 
writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; 
send NOW, ‘ 


B.A. Schoolaf SuccessfulWrtingL td, 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. | 


is far and away me easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand — 
“form indicating the sound of the 


phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20° 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without contspoat aim 
lessons. For full particulars of — 
new edition of the Speedhand Mannall 
and free trial lesson, please write 


(Dept.L10)Coton, can ge 
ehcrSppiants 


